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THE RIVALS ON TIIE DEEP. 

IIV OEOHOH II. COOMElt. 


While I belonged to the sliip Malabar, in 
1311, there lay with us, among the numerous 
vessels at Batavia, an English ship called the 
liunjeet .Singh. Between her crew and that 
of the Malabar there existed a violent feud, 
and many a sturdy fight was the consequence. 
The last war with England was then twenty- 
six years in the past, but wo had hooks, the 
common property of the forecastle, wdiicii 
treated of it, and whose authors made tho 
demolition of an English frigate by a Yankeo 
privateer of a dozen guns, a mere pastime. 
Added to this, wo had among us two old fel¬ 
lows, one of whom, in boyhood, had been a 
“powder-monkey’’ In tho Constitution, in 
the battle with theCyanc and Levant, and tho 
other on board the Essex, when sho fought 
tho Phcehe and Cherub. 

Old Bob, tho Essex man, was ahvayS turn¬ 
ing and twisting Porter’s great tight, trying 
to take the elements of defeat out of it, and 
revolving Its annoying Incidents, as he might 
have overhauled a kinky rope on deck. On 
the other hand, Jack, the tar of the Consti¬ 
tution, had no such trouble. It was not nec¬ 
essary for him to use tho subjunctive mond 
nt all—1m had no call for nn " If"—becauso 


tho result showed for Itself. However, llko 
all tho rest of us, they heartily joined hands 
against John Bull. 

It seemed quite a little coincidence that 
the British ship had among her crew a weath¬ 
er-beaten old chap who, when a lad, had 
sailed in tho Shannon, and two others who 
were in the Pelican when she captured tho 
Argus. Old Tom of Liverpool, before our 
misunderstanding, had assumed a chronic 
character, related the Shannon's battle with 
tho Chesapeake, in presence of half a dozen 
of our tars ashoro; but it was a story told 
under difllcultlcs. A general “ sot to ” was 
the consequonce, and from that time there 
was no provoking thing which the grim tarry 
salts would not cast nt each other. Yet I 
believe there was a mutual feeling of respect 
between tho two ships’ companies; for no 
better sailors ever trod a deck than the Run- 
Jcct Singh’s crew, as ono might guess from 
their faces, from their square stout build, 
and from the lnimltablo snlt-water character 
of their entire make-up; while, on the other 
hand, our. own ship was manned equally well. 
On hoard neither vessel was thcro a green 
hand or an ordinary seaman. 
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Tho two ships, lying In tlio small but beau¬ 
tiful roadstead, among a forest of Dutch and 
Portuguese masts, vero the finest looking 
vessels in port. Both, at tho same time, ob¬ 
tained freights for Canton, nnd tho creaking 
of their purchase-blocks ami tho stirring cho¬ 
rus of the old salts who manned the tackles, 
told of tho work of lading. Hard work, loo, 
it was, In that burning clime, for tho fierce 
noonheam of Java melted the tar In the deck- 
seams and In tho rigging. We loaded with 
rice and hides In the hold, and between decks 
wo had nutmegs and pepper, together with a 
quantity of Dutch linen and cotton goods re- 
shipped from Holland. Tho Englishman was 
freighted in tho same manner. 

Tliero was very little cordiality between 
the two captains, nnd neither cared much to 
restrain tlio national animosity of bis crew. 
Our boat in pulling from tlio slioro onco or 
twice came in collision with that of tlio Iiun- 
jeet Singh, and the oars wero freely used on 
both sides for other than their legitimate 
purposes. Ill tills way our third mato re¬ 
ceived a black eye, and the British second 
mate was handsomely settled between the 
thwarts of his boat, by a downright blow 
from an oar-blade. Hard words ensued be¬ 
tween the English captain and our own, 
each accusing the other’s subordinate officer 
of being tlio aggressor. The battered bellig¬ 
erents themselves took tlio opportunity next 
morning, whilo their superiors wero out of 
sight, to throw cocoanuts at each other. Tho 
space between the vessels being only about 
fifty yards wldo, a moderate sized cocoanut 
would go handsomely across; and finally one 
went Into tho Malabar’s cabin, dropping liko 
a bomb close at tho old man's feet, while ho 
was at breakfast. This caused n fresh out¬ 
break of feeling between tho commanders, 
Captain Osgood declaring that ho would not 
he bombarded In his own cabin by any ras¬ 
cally John Bull, nnd Captain Ashworth re¬ 
torting that If any blasted Yankee camo 
athwart his linwso or “hinterfered with his 
crew, he'd get Ills ’end punched!” 

At Inst It was settled that Mr. Robbins, 
our third mato, and Mr. Halsey, the English 
second mate, should ho permitted to fight it 
out on a neutral deck. For this purpose they 
went on board n little Batavian schooner 
lying near us, and, with the consent of her 
skipper, who was well acquainted with both 
of thorn, prepared for a boxing match In ear¬ 
nest. Sitting nstrldo a hencoop, with tho 
slack of their duck trowsors nailed to It, they 


wero to pound away at each other (ill tho 
best man won. 

At the first blow our third mato was knocked 
liccls over head by tlio stout Londoner. Fart¬ 
ing bis stern fasts as lie fell backward, ho 
gathered his limbs quickly and leaped to Ills 
feet, menacing Ids adversary, who was still 
fastened. Upon this the British boat's crow 
cried out “Foul! Foul!" and were about 
rushing upon him, when their man cleared 
his tnoorlngs nnd sprang up. It was now a 
hard desperate fight, as the two men, with 
success alternating between them, made tho 
entire deck their field. Mow Mr. Robbins 
retreated to the tafiV.nil, nnd next, Mr. Halsey 
was driven backward to the bowsprit foot. 
The Londoner possessed science and weight, 
the American activity and length of arm; 
and both had tho Indomitable pluck of tho 
Anglo-Saxon. At length, between the main 
hatch and tho little schooner's side, they 
fought one of their fiercest rounds, and just 
as tho Englishman's fist scut Mr. Robbins 
headlong down tho hatchway, the American’s 
foot sent Mr. Halsey staggering back to tlio 
rail and overboard I A general battle would 
now liavo ensued between the crews, had not 
Captains Osgood and Ashworth Interfered. 
Thus tho boxing match ended, with about 
equal damage to each of tho combatants; the 
one being taken from tho water, ami tlio 
other from tho hold, both claiming tho 
victory. 

“A fivo hundred dollar hot,” said Captain 
Ashworth, hailing us from his quarter-deck, 
when tho shlp3 had nearly completed their 
lading, “ that I reach Canton first.” 

“Donol” replied Captain Osgood; “and 
no allowance for accidents.” 

The agreement was put at once hi writing, 
and next day both ships closed their hatches, 
and both commanders went up to tho custom 
liouso and cleared. On tho following morn¬ 
ing, In getting underway, wo dropped nearly 
afoul of tho Kunjcot Singh, ami her officers 
nnd ctow, instead of blaming tho nativo pilot, 
uttered some very offensive remarks about 
" Yankee lubbers.” 

Both vessels, however, soon had headway. 
But tho wind was unsteady; the land breeze, 
Instead of continuing to blow directly out of 
tho roadstead, varied tlireo or four points, 
bringing tho British ship to windward. Sho 
was abreast of us, and her pilot, ns If Insti¬ 
gated by tho captain, kept her away, appar¬ 
ently to crowd us out of tho channel or 
becalm our sails, Our own pilot liallod btm, 
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ordering him to bear up; but just then tho 
Malabar wont aground. The English captain 
looked calmly over his quarter, as lie wit¬ 
nessed our predicament, much as the fox, 
when stepping out of the well from the.rising 
bucket, might have looked at the wolf as ho 
went down in the other. While we worked 
hard to get off, the Ktiujcct .Singh stood out 
to sea, all her broad sails drawing, ami the 
union jack streaming over her stern. 

In about three hours we got afloat, but tho 
best of the land breezo was now gone, and 
the British ship was out of sight. Our course, 
for the first six hundred miles, lay north by 
west, between Sumatra and Borneo, and as 
it was In March, and the northeast monsoon, 
on which you might have hauled with a taut 
bowline, had nearly blown out, we had the 
wind litful and variable, and were seven days 
in coming up with the south end of Malacca. 
Thence our course lay nortlwiorlheast, and 
here the northeast monsoon, giving us one 
farewell blast before it died, swept down the 
China Sea full in our teeth. With long tacks, 
from Malacca to Borneo, and from the gulf 
of Siam, on the larboard, to the island of 
Palawan, on the starboard—now with reefed 
topsails, ami again with skysails and jib-a-jib, 
we beat up against tho wind. 

On the morning of the seventeenth day 
out we saw a ship just going in stays in the 
gulf of Tonquin, and as she hauled on the 
port-tack to the eastward, wo made her out 
U) bo the Jlunjeet .Singh. The breezo was 
fresh, and there was a fine opportunity for a 
test of sliced. We ran on for several knots 
further than she had done before tacking, in 
order, if possible, to get tho weather guage, 
then went about and gavo her chase. Tho 
dllVerence hi sailing between the two ships 
was very slight, and all that day and the fol¬ 
lowing night the Ihiton kept the lead. But 
on the next morning, with the wind blowing 
heavily, we began to lap him on the quarter. 
How the old Malabar trembled under the 
press of her threo topsails and topgallant 
soils! IIow the stout British Indiaman 
almost buried her lee-rail, showing i^s the 
bright copper under her weather bilge, as 
every spar and timber was strained for old 
Albion’s honor! But slowly we canto up 
with her. Wc were a furlong to windward, 
when crash wont our main topmast, carrying 
away, as it fell, the fore topsail yard. 

“Five hundred dollars in that spar!” cried 
Captain Osgood. “Well, let him take tho 
money. But wo had him haudsomoly.” 


“If it hasn’t sprung the mainmast-head,” 
said Mr. Cine, the mate, “ woTo good for 
him yet* We can have up another topmast 
before night, and all tho yards across; and 
we’ll give him second pull before lie gels to 
Canton.” 

We worked all day upon the spars and 
rigging, but that night the monsoon died to 
a light breeze, ami next morning the whul 
hauled to tho west -11 orlInvest, preparatory to 
its equinoctial change from northeast to 
southwest. This gave us a complete advan¬ 
tage, ns it placed us to windward. We knew 
that tho Uunjcet Singh could have gained 
nothing from the last twenty-four hours of 
her tack to tho eastward, as without antici¬ 
pating the immediate change of wind she 
had Stood off towards Luzon, and could now 
be no nearer to Canton than ourselves. Wo 
now had the wind so that we could steer our 
course, while the Briton must have it ahead. 

Four days subsequent to our disaster wo 
entered Canton ltiver, and went up to Wham¬ 
poa, twenty-one days from Batavia, and two 
days later arrived tho Btmjeet Singh. Her 
burly captain paid the five hundred dollars 
without a word, and tho two crews went on 
quarrelling with each other as before. 

It was on the twenty-eighth of March, 
18*11, that the English made their first attack 
on the Chinese forts about Canton. We 
could plainly hear the guns as we lay at 
Whampoa, and on that day the Bunjeet 
.Singh’s men were more patriotic and pulled 
with British pride than usual. We taunted 
them with the Giicrricro and Macedonian, 
and old Jack threw tho Cyane and Levant 
in their teeth; while Bob brought to light nil 
the “ifs” ho could think .of regarding his 
battle with the Phcebo and Cherub. Ho 
cotdd not, however, quite reverse tho actual 
facts, but be said enough to get a blow across 
the face from a piece of bamboo. Meanwhile, 
another of our hands commenced roaring 
out a song called tho “ Downfall of England,” 
and the result of such provocations was that 
wc all became engaged in one of the hardest 
fist fights that ever took place at Whampoa. 
Tho British captain at last came up and at¬ 
tempted to restore order, but our men hooted 
so loud that he could not be heard, and threw 
rats at him from a stall kept by a Chinaman. 
Captain Osgood soon appeared, and shook 
his fist in Captain Ashworth’s face, and 
Captain Ashworth shook his fist in Captain 
Osgood’s face; but finally the two crows sep¬ 
arated covered with dirt and bruises. 
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On tho evening of the same day we heard 
a great uproar in a street near at hand, and 
on turning a corner saw the crew of Iho 
Kunjeet Singh confronted by ten times their 
number of Cliinusc, who were making hide¬ 
ous noises of defiance or contempt, and throw¬ 
ing at the English all manner of missiles. 
To all appearance the British sailors were in 
danger of instant destruction. 

“ Your red coatee man up river no tnakee 
muchce fightee to day!” cried the rabble. 
“Muelico coward! muchee coward! Bed 
coatee man much afraid fightee! Sailor man 
no tighten! army man no fightee!” 

Such an aspersion from a contemptible 
Chinaman on the army and navy of England! 
aiul that, too, in the presence of sixteen of 
her broad-breasted tars. It was enough; if 
the Chinese wanted a “ row,” they had alight¬ 
ed on those whoso consciences would not 
suffer by gratifying them. John Bull was 
the man for the occasion, “and he went for 
that heathen Chinee!” Then arose shouts 
of admiration from our own men: 

“ Good for you, London Jack!” 

“ Give it to ’em, Portsmouth Bill!” 

“ Knock the dead lights out of ’em, Jordy l” 

Though the Chinese numbered full two 
hundred against the sixteen, tiio brave Brit¬ 
ish tars swept all before them, and in ten 
minutes tho field was cleared! But fresh 
swarms arrived upon tho scene, till tlicro 
could not have been less than five hundred 
men of the enemy; ami now, little by little, 
tho gallant crew of the Runjcct Singh gave 
ground, though fighting all tho while iiko 
tigers, and piling whole lines of Chinese in 
the dirt, with their British fists. At last ono 
and another of tho tars fell wounded. 

The sight was too much for our men. 
With a wild shout of fury the crew of tho 
old Malabar “ pitched in.” Side by side with 
tho British sailors we fell pell-mell upon the 
Chinese. For a few moments we were on- 
gulfed in a whirlpool of queues, and broad 
hats and almond eyes, and then with derisive 
cries wo pursued tho fleeing crowd. Five 
hundred Asiatics could turn the scale against 
sixteen sailors, but with thirty-two it was 
quite another tiling. Wc ended our holiday 
by another noisy quarrel with tho crew of 
tho Huiijcet Singh, originating in the singing 
of a song by old Constitution Jack. The old 
sailor bad got as fur ns 

“ Perceived tho Yankee boys on board, 

With grlof bolield Ids union lowered; 


All hopes now fled, ho sighing said, 

1 Tho god of war to victory’s led 
Bravo Hull in tho Constitution 1’” 

when tho lyric performance was brought to 
a closo by a coconnut which careened tho 
singer over ns if it bad been a black squall. 

We now loaded with tea and a large 
amount of Chinese pottery ware for Manilla; 
but the Kunjeet Singh could not got a freight, 
because tho merchants at the English “liong” 
had but little tea on hand, and from tho 
existing state of war were unable to procure 
more, while the Chinese themselves were 
forbidden to freight any English ship. The 
Kunjeet Singh, therefore, went over to Ma¬ 
nilla in ballast, arriving on tho same day 
with ourselves. There were abundant freights 
at Manilla for Singapore, and the British vessel 
commenced loading almost as soon as sbo 
came in. Wo also, aftor discharging, loaded 
immediately, our freight consisting of hemp 
and cordage. 

One day while wo were taking in cargo, 
there was a concussion under the ship, as if 
tho very bottom of Manilla Bay had risen up 
and struck her keel. She started suddenly 
ahead, and a heavy hale of hemp which wo 
were hoisting swung aft like a tassel. Tho 
water seemed to riso under the stern and 
slant downward toward the bow, and the 
vessel ran right over her anchor. We got 
afoul of the Kunjeet Singh, carrying away 
her bowsprit, ami starting some of her wood- 
ends; she, meanwhile, rocking as did tho 
Malabar. There were two or throe hundred 
bathers, men and women, in the Pasig River, 
which helps to form Manilla harbor, and tho 
submerging and scampering, tho screaming 
and praying among litem, ami the running 
naked of so many people, right into the midst 
of others who were clothed, mado altogether 
a remarkable scene. No loss of life, however, 
resulted from tho earthquake. 

The Malabar and the Kunjeet Singh had 
become badly entangled, and no sooner was 
the danger past than wo set about clearing 
them. 

“Tills Yankeo craft is hnlwaya In our 
way!” growled ono of tho Londoners. “ Now 
there's tho bowsprit gone, and tho ship’s 'end 
took all to pieces.” 

“ Yes,” said Constitution Jack, “ I’ve been 
in an Englishman’s way before now. You 
needn’t growl; aho don’t look half as bad os 
tbo Cyane and Levant did.” 

“ Bight afoul of us, aiut ye?” retorted tho 
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Englishman, who hail served In tho Shannon. 
“ Well, this makes mo think of tho time 
when wo hoarded tho Chesapeako, and chased 
the Yankees down to the gun-deck.” 

The work at first promised to end without 
a fight, hut it did not. Tho boats of both 
ships were down, and as they lay head and 
hend to each other, under tho hows of tho 
ltunjeet Singh, it happened that a stout littlo 
Jordy, nil hotly ami no legs, thought he could 
improve upon a joh that one of our men was 
trying to do. 

“Out o’ mo way, ye catMaced loobbor!” 
lie cried. 

“ Who are you calling cat-faced?” was tho 
reply, as old lioh's list alighted between tho 
Jordy’s largo wide-apai t eyes. “ Overhoanl 
you go, you coal-heaving North-of-England 
barnaclo hack!” And Jordy went souso into 
the water. 

A general melee ensued between the men 
in the boats, and even those who remained 
on hoard the vessels threw pineapples and 
buckets of slush at each other. Neither Cap¬ 
tain Ashworth, smarting with tho thought of 
tho live hundred dollars which Ills rival had 
pocketed, and tho mortification of his lato 
dofeat, nor Captain Osgood, who remembered 
many hitter provocations, felt liko interfering 
impartially; and thus It was a mixed matter, 
each commander calling upon his men to 
roturn to duty, and at tho samo tlmo with 
clenched fists denouncing tho captain of the 
other ship. At length, order being restored, 
wo got tho two vessels clear of each other. 
The Englishman had finished loading, and at 
tho moment of this mishap was all roady for 
sea. He must now wait for repairs. As to 
ourselves, wo had but Just commenced taking 
in. 

Tho next day being Sunday, both crews 
were ashore. We lauded in what is called 
tho Binondo, a suburb of tho city proper, 
and while strolling about in one of tho most 
busy and queerly peopled streets thnt I over 
saw, and which the Spaniards call “ el callo 
Escola,” we encountered our enemies, tho 
British. Some skirmishing was the conse¬ 
quence, and hard mimes mid vilo terms wsro 
applied, hut there was no general battle, 
each party feeling too well satisfied of tho 
other's prowess, and blackened eyes being at 
a discount. Leaving tho streot Escola, wo 
proceeded to cross a bridge leading to tho 
older portion of Manilla, when wo met about 
fifty French and Spanish sailors who had 
come on shore from a couple of men-of-war, 


and who, although they kept In soparato 
groups, according to their nationalities, wero 
evidently ready to coalesco upon occasion. 
It was soon apparent that tlicso representa¬ 
tives of two great Latin races were deter¬ 
mined to pick a quarrel with us. They seemed 
to enjoy our perplexity, ns their numbers 
blocked up tho bridge before us. Much 
French and Spanish was used, and that, too, 
inn derisive ami insulting manner. But this 
was soon cut short. Constitution Jack struck 
a Frenchman and knocked him down. Then 
at it wo all went, anil at it, too, went the 
enemy, ns many of them ns could get within 
arm’s length. 

Old Valparaiso Bob, the mail who bail been 
with Porter, struck out from tho shoulder, 
and tho fellow who received his fist lost a 
mouthful ol teeth and dropped like a log. 
The bridge was covered with fallen French¬ 
men, mid tho furious enemy gave ground, 
but tho Spaniards, who had composed tho 
rear of tho column, now got a chance at us, 
and gave their discomfited allies time to 
rally. Tlioro wero fifty upon sixteen, and nt 
last wo wore getting out of breath, when sud¬ 
denly tlicro arose loud shouts behind us: 

“ Como on, lads. Down with tho French 
dogs I they’ro trying to fool the Yankees.” 
“ Fair play’s tho word.” “ Ilnuything but a 
blasted Spniiiardl” “Givo It to tho French¬ 
men, lads. Givu It to tho cussed Wee-wees I” 

John Bull was coming I coming in all the 
glory of his “ go-ashoro ” black ribbon, calico 
shirt, and wide duck trowsors. A mass of 
hard, square, powerful-looking Jack tars, tho 
crow of tho liuuject Singh waddled along, 
making right for the fray. But the French 
and Spaniards did not wait. John Bull 
succeeded in delivering a few telling blows 
upon tho moro courageous of tho enemy, 
but ho did not sail fast enough to warrant a 
long chase, nor did we, and thus tho nll'air 
ended. It would not answer for us to remain 
long together, or wo might quarrel again. 
Already tho Pelican man began to stir tbo 
embers by nsking one of our fellows if he was 
not in tho “ Ilargus when she struck to tbo 
Pelican,” adding, “ I see a covo aboard that 
’ad sicli a figgcr-licad os that o' yourn, as wo 
was a takin’ porsosslon of tho brig.” But by 
tho interference of tho moro considerate 
among us, tho flnmo was provcnleil from 
bursting out. 

“ I say, Tom,” remarked one of tho English¬ 
men to a shipmate, ns tlioy wero going away, 
“ them chnps Is rum covos for a kopek down. 
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Ono Yankee is licqual to tlirco Wee-wees or 
Jack Spaniards. They is mostly like the 
llinglish, them Yankee coves.” 

“I hate an Englishman” said Bob, when 
they had departed; “but they are a good deal 
like us, alnt they?” 

Our cargo being soon on board, we got 
under way, leaving the Briton to fret at his 
unavoidable delay. In fourteen days wo 
beat down to Singapore, against the south¬ 
west monsoon. On the afternoon that wo 
ran past the thick jungles of the island, we 
saw a couple of royal tigers near tho shore. 
From our distance they looked liko great 
black and orange cals. Business at Singa¬ 
pore was less brisk than usual, and wo lay 
there several weeks waiting freight, but at 
last got a cargo of English cotton goods for 
Bushirc, on the Persian Gulf. 

Ono Sunday evening, just beforo sailing, 
when we had been ashore all day, six of us 
fell in with alike number of English sailors, 
who, seated in comfortable quartets, were 
roaring out the famous lines about Britannia 
and her monopoly of the main. 

“Alioy there 1” said old Constitution Jack. 
“ Not so loud. They was a singing that song 
aboard the Cyauc and Levant when we fell 
in with’em. It’s a bad sign—I allow you’d 
better belay.” 

Up they sprang. They were six of tho old 
Runjeet Singh’s men. She had arrived that 
day. 

“ What’s that you say? O, It’s you chaps, 
is it? Well, wo beat you coming down tho 
China Sea. You was fourteen days, your 
old man says; wo made the run in twelve.” 

“That’s one of Joint Bull’s big yarns; ’tis 
a d—il lie!” 

Then followed a fight, in which victory 
wavered till both parties drew off for want 
of breath. Wo had separated for a little dis¬ 
tance, hut there was still a prospect of a 
renewal of hostilities, when there came up a 
dozen oi 4 more Dutch sailors, one of whom 
accused a man of tho Runjeet Singh’s crew 
of stealing his meerschaum pipe, an hour 
before. Of course, a passage at arms ensued, 
and the English, assailed by double their 
number, had the worst of it Our men re¬ 
mained pass!vo spectators for a few minutes, 
and then sprang to the rescue, knocking tho 
Dutchmen right and left, till the enemy took 
to flight. 

Shortly afterwards wo sailed for Bushirc, 
It was a stretch of more than four thousand 
miles, but tho monsoon was in our favor. 


Through the long gateway of tho Strait of 
Malacca we had it abeam; across the mouth 
of the Bay of Bengal it blew on the larboard- 
bow, and wo had to make a tack; but upon 
doubling Ceylon, and keeping away north¬ 
west, wo again brought it on our broadside. 
Without a gale, or a squall, or a cairn, wo 
stood on. North of tho Laccadive Islands 
wo spoke a rusty old fellow, with whaleboats 
on his cranes, who asked for the news from 
Singapore and Canton, and whether John 
Bull had flogged tho Chinamen. We could 
answer hi the affirmative, as it was current 
on board the Malabar that tlirco millions of 
Chinese had been routed by the British ma¬ 
rines. At length, leaving Muscat on tho 
weather-board, and running through tho 
Strait of Ormus, we entered the Persian Gulf; 
and still the monsoon swelled our sails, till 
four hundred miles up the gulf we dropped 
anchor in a roadstead about two and a half 
leagues below Bushirc. We made tho pas¬ 
sage in twenty-two days, having never taken 
in our skysails, and only twice raised tacks 
ami sheets. 

Discharging cargo, wo took a freight for 
Bombay, consisting of Shiraz wine, wool and 
raw silk, with a small quantity of Persian 
carpets mid shawls. The cargo, however, 
not being ready, we waited a considerable 
time for it, and before sailing wc learned that 
tho Runjeet Singh had arrived at Muscat 
from Singapore. Wo heard also of a dreadful 
piracy committed near the Strait of Babcl- 
maudcl, tho pirate vessel being represented 
as a largo brig, mounting twelve guns, and 
manned with a hundred and fifty wretches 
of various nations, though mostly Arabs, 
Tho locality of this tragedy was wide oil’ 
from our course, hence we did not feel much 
apprehension; besides, It was not probable 
that the pirate would dare to keep the seas 
for any considerable time. Like most India- 
incii of thirty years ago, wo were well armed, 
having four long sixes, and a good supply of 
cutlasses and muskets, the precaution having 
been taken through fear of tho Malays and 
Chinese; but wc were little prepared to 
meet a brig of twelve guns, as with our six¬ 
teen foremast hands, cook, steward, cabin- 
boy, captain and three mates, wo numbered 
but twenty-tbreo In all. 

Setting sail from Busbire, with tho mon¬ 
soon blowing a light breeze, we stood off at 
first to tho westward, then tacked and run 
down for the Strait of Ormus. Passing this, 
wo discovered four ships going out of Muscat. 
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They had not yet hauled down the colors 
with which they left port, ami Captain Os¬ 
good with his glass made out one of them to 
be English, and one Spanish, while two were 
French. Soon, in the pleasant Arabian sun¬ 
set, each of them-lowered her ensign, and in 
silence ami darkness we all stood along to¬ 
gether. Next morning wo made out the 
Englishman to be the Eunjeet Singh, but ns 
we were more deeply laden than any of them, 
there was not much dilforenco between their 
sailing and our own. The clumsy Spaniard 
was lightest of all, so that oven ho went oil' 
at quite a respectable gait. 

“Tho men will have a chance to givo and 
take a few more black eyes when we get to 
Bombay,” said Captain Osgood to the mate; 
“ for I suppose Ashworth is bound there. 1 
wonder if he has another live hundred dol¬ 
lars about Ills clptbcs.” 

All this while there was a sail to windward, 
a square-rigged brig, and now, as if her com¬ 
mander had decided on a plan which he had 
been for the last hour considering, she sud¬ 
denly kept away and bore right down for us. 
The French and Spanish vessels instantly 
keptoflf the wind, and the Malabar ami tho 
Eunjeet Singh also edged away a little, 
though not so much hut that all the sails 
would draw. We could now see a swarm of 
men on tho brig’s decks. We were nearer 
to her than any of tho other vessels, and she 
headed directly for the Malabar, gaining on 
us so fast that our only hope lay in prepar¬ 
ing for the best resistance wo could make. 

Soon the pirate commenced firing, at the 
same time running up a large black Hag. He 
was coining down on our weather-quarter, 
and in order to bring our guns to bear we 
hauled nearer the wind, and almost across 
his bows. Then our six-pounders opened 
upon him, raking him from stem to stern, 
nis intention was evidently to board, but as 
our fire produced great confusion on his 
decks, and as the Malabar was instantly kept 
otf again to avoid him, ho made a miscalcu¬ 
lation, and almost grazing our side, and tak¬ 
ing the wind so much out of our sails as to 
deaden our headway, passed us and fell to 
leeward. Old Constitution Jack threw over¬ 
board one of the grappling Irons that struck 
our deck, and Valparaiso Bob another. 

“ I was a lookin’ out for them things,” said 
Bob. “ I knowed they’d bo hovo into us.” 

The pirate now attempted to run the Mal¬ 
abar on board on the.dee-quarter, hut our 
sails becalmed his own and ho dropped astern. 


Ho next kept oflf a little, and standing along 
just abaft onr quarter, pointed his starboard 
guns forward ami commenced a heavy fire. 
But this was a game which two could play at, 
and pointing our guns aft, wo poured grape 
and canister upon Ids forecastle. All this 
while he edged gradually oil* till we could no 
longer take the wind out of his sails, when 
ho began to forgo ahead. Soon ho would ho 
able to rake us with a fire on the port-bow, 
and to board us also. Ilo did rake us. IIo 
got well ahead, and his shots came crashing 
in through the lee-bow to go out at the 
weather-quarter. His blunder in falling to 
leeward was now almost repaired. Should 
ho lay us on board, our case would indeed 
be desperate. 

Meanwhile, the French and Spanish ships, 
each better armed, as we afterwards learned, 
than the Malabar, were fiecing with all their 
might; blit at this moment Captain Osgood, 
looking oil* in the direction of the Eunjeet 
Singh, cried out to tho mate: 

“Mr. Brewer, look there 1 look there 1 
Can it be that Ashworth will risk all, when 
ho might get off? Yet what clso can it 
mean? IIo has taken in his spanker and 
mainsail, and now lie’s hauling up his fore¬ 
sail. lie is going to wear. See—yes, yes— 
there he shows his white streak. Thank 
God! lie’s wearing, sure enough. There lie 
takes the wind on the other board. Now’ ho 
drops his courses again. Good! good! That 
is John Bull himself! lie don’t know how 
to run; there nint French enough in him!” 

It was true; tho gallant Englishman was 
bearing right up for us. He would risk Ids 
ship and his life in a murderous and unequal 
struggle, rather than sec a brother sailor full 
into tho hands of the mean and hideous 
pirate. Tho Eunjeet Singh find the same 
number of men ami guns as the Malabar, and 
well we knew that every man would count, 
and every gun would tell. As if to signal his 
coming, Captain Ashworth fired a gun to 
windward, and ran up tho British ensign. 
So intent were tho enemy upon our capture, 
that they did not observe the wearing around 
of the English ship, and the distant report of 
her gun appeared to strike them with sur¬ 
prise. Frightened by the boldness of her 
approach, though their force so greatly ex¬ 
ceeded that of both ships combined, they 
would now gladly have got off, but confused 
and bungling, they fell afoul of us. Our 
bowsprit caught their main-rigging, and tho 
vessels became entangled in such a manner 
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that the scoundrels could neither get clear 
nor hoard us with advantage. Whenever 
they attempted to climb over the ship's head 
wo repelled them by the Hro from our six- 
pounders, which were trained to bear foro 
and aft the decks. Hut they must board or 
be oil—that they knew. 

The Hunject Singh was now close at hand, 
the muzzles of her four gnus looking sav¬ 
agely from her starboard ports, and above 
them the stern faces Hint we recognized so 
well—such faces as ITowe, and Duncan, and 
Jarvis once led to battle. The pirate brig 
at length swung head on to our weather- 
bow, her bowsprit being just abaft our fore¬ 
mast, when another and more desperate at¬ 
tempt was made to board. But to do so was 
no easy matter. First, there was the swing¬ 
ing and clashing together of the bulwarks, 
now twenty feet apart, and now grinding 
each other like drift logs; then there were 
the cutlasses. Boarding is seldom pleasant, 
and in this instance the enemy bad more 
than usual to disconcert their endeavors, 
for now, in the bands of a true sailor, the 
Hunject Singh was brought handsomely to 
windward of the brig, llcr tacks and sheets 
were let go, her topsails made to shiver ex¬ 
actly at the proper moment, and she dropped 
aboard of the pirate as If tho brave man 
whose voice directed all was a master of his 
work. 

The pressure from tho British ship forced 
tho brig fairly against us, but the pirates 
appeared so utterly confused that they knew 
not what to do. By depressing our guns, 
and at tho same time pointing them as 
obliquely as we could, both ourselves and tho 
Englishman did dreadful execution on their 
decks; though this was performed under 
great dillienllios, as tho shots were liable to 
glance from the deck planks. This kind of 
tiring, however, was soon facilitated by tho 
skill of Captain Ashworth, who now box- 
hauled ills ship by shivering the foretopsail 
and backing, the mizzen till her quarter came 
in contact with that of tho Malabar, tho 
pirate, meantime, lying head on with his 
hows between the two sldps like a wedge. 
Ills men were dreadfully confused, a cow¬ 
ardly, wretched sot, and they did not once 
attempt to board the Runjcct Singh, even 
when most of her men had left their guns, in 
order to brace round the yards. The better 
to bring our cannon to bear, we knocked 
away our bulwarks with axes, making port¬ 
holes that enabled us to give a very oblique 


fire. Tho pirate could return it only by 
bringing tho muzzles of his guns inboard, 
the starboard ones firing towards the lar¬ 
board side, and the larboard toward the star¬ 
board. This, however, he did only with two 
or three of his pieces, for there was no sus¬ 
taining tho shower of balls that the two 
ships poiucd down on ids decks. At last the 
greater part of his crew, knowing that it was 
sure death to be taken, made a rush for tho 
Malabar, while others stood on the defensive 
against the English. A terrible light ensued 
at our rail, but the shouts that came from 
our consort inspired us with hope and 
strength. 

“Over and at’em, lads! they’re boarding 
tho Malabar. Take to your cutlasses. Let’s 
liend this matter lion the spot.” And at the 
words the entire crew of tho Runjcct Singh 
leaped down on the brig’s deck. 

I had a momentary view of them through 
tho uproar and strugglo on our own side. 
On they came, the very tars whose hard 
fists we lmd so often encountered with fists 
equally stubborn, but now each viceliko 
hand held a cutlass. Not one of them all 
had ills shirt collar buttoned, but their broad 
bosoms were ns bare as my hand; and if hero 
and there some one of the number retained 
a hat-, it was right on the back of his head, 
Ids wide brown forehead standing boldly out. 
The pirates immediately in front of us now 
gave back, and our men rushed forward, cut¬ 
ting and slashing, and driving them over the 
brig’s rail. In a moment wo were side by 
side with tho English. Any one of our men 
was a match for three of the enemy, and 
Constitution Jack, while driving back half a 
dozen of them with his cutlass, knocked 
down two others in quick succession with 
Ills loft fist. All who could do so ran below, 
some fled into the rigging, and the remain¬ 
der, crouching in cowardly terror, threw up 
their hands and cried out yeipingly in some 
strange jargon that we could not understand. 
We had taken the brig. Fore and aft her 
decks there was blood and death. 

We learned from her second lieutenant, a 
Spaniard, that her crew on the morning of 
the fight numbered one hundred and forty- 
one. Of these, forty-eight were killed and 
twenty-one wounded, while nineteen were 
missing, having fallen between the vessels in 
attempting to board. We look fifty-three 
prisoners. The English ship lost two killed 
and four wounded, and the Malabar four 
killed and three wounded. Brave old Yal- 
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paralso Hob was shot through the heart, and 
Mr. Bobbins, the third mate, had his head 
carried »fl* by a cannon ball. The pirate cap¬ 
tain ami his first lieutenant both lay dead. 

It was a unique spectacle to sec the grim 
tars meet ou the pirate’s deck, when the 
prisoners had been secured. They had little 
time for congratulation, hut that little they 
improved. The English and Americans 
shook hands with each other; they sent to¬ 
bacco juice right and left, and handed about 
lingo plugs, all the while talking In their 
queer sailor way. 

“ Toni, here,” said London Jack, " allowed 
that the old man wouldn't go about, but I 
told Tom there was tight in the old man’s 
eye, and I hadn't more’n said so afore ho 
sung out to brail up the spanker. When wo 
had wove round the old man says, says ho, 
'lads, we’ll go up there to windward, and if 
/ you're the chaps as I take ye to he, 1 don’t 
believe the pirate will fool us much.’ Then 
we all give three cheers for the old man, 
and sent up the bunting, and fired a weather- 
gun, as much as to say ‘Mr. Bull’s acomln.’” 

Our tars listened to Jack with due admir¬ 
ation ; but now a sail was announced hear¬ 
ing down on us. Wo had separated the three 
vessels and stowed away our prisoners when 
she came alongside. She proved to he tlto 
Wye, sloop-of-war, In search of the pirate. 
To her we transferred the captives. She 
manned the prize, and sent also six of her 
own men on hoard each of the two ships to 
take the places of those wc had lost. The 
little squadron of four vessels now hauled on 
the wind, but the former pirate and the ship 
of war outsailed the merchantmen, which 
keeping together, followed them towards 
Bombay. 

The Bunjcct Singh and the Malabar ap¬ 
peared to sail exactly alike, owing to tlio 
Englishman's being about one foot lighter 
than ourselves. U was September, and tho 
southwest monsoon was nearly over, so that 
wo had very light breezes and occasional 
calms. One evening, close oil' Bombay, tho 
vessels were very near each other. It was a 
dead calm, and voices and other sounds came 
to us as the Englishman loomed amid flio 
darkness. Our watch, being all gathered on 
tho forecastle, whistled for a breeze. .Some 
of our men were excellent singers. Finally 
wo struck out upon “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” The British could hear every 
word. They had just boon singing, but now 
they paused and listened. The song was 


Indeed beautifully impressive, so strongly 
sung there in the night on tho ocean. At 
tho Hues— 

“ Tho rocket's red glaro, 

Bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through tho night that our flag was 
still there,” 

wo heard tho hard-fisted follows clap their 
hands by way of applause; but at tho 
couplet— 

“ Tho Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall 
wnvo 

O’er the homo of tho free and tho land of tho 
brave,” 

throe hearty cheers for the American flag 
came from the Hunject Singh. 

There was silcnco for a few moments, ami 
then the English crew sang “The Mariners 
of England,” tho noblest naval lyric that tlio 
world ever know. There might not have 
been In tho singing much refinement of 
manner, but there was soul—all tho empha¬ 
sis that stout Hearts could give It — and 
hearts, too, that had felt, and seen, and 
known the things whereof they sang. “ That 
is grand 1” said old Jack, as the second stan¬ 
za camo to our ears; 

“Tlio spirits of your fathers 
Shull start from every wave! 

For tho deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave; 

Where Bluko and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye swcop through the deep, 

Whilo tho stormy winds do blow,” 

Wo clapped our hands, not only loudly, 
but with our entire hearts, and well wo 
know that tho tributo would reach the Bun- 
jeot Singh. Then came another verse almost 
lUting us from our feet, and rendered all tho 
more impressive by tho lolly .shadow of tho 
British ship, as her spars and sails were re¬ 
lieved against tho sky *. 

“ Britannia no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is ou the deep; 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore, 

Whilo tho stormy winds do blow." 

Again we clapped our bauds, and now was 
rolled forth the final stanza; 

“ The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn, 
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Till clangor's troubled night depart, 

And tho star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors, 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When tho storm 1ms ceased to blow; 
When tho fiery fight is heard no moro, 
And tho storm has ceased to blow." 

Three tremendous cheers for tho British 
Union-Jack went up from the Malabar's 
deck, and for tho moment I thought it a 
beautiful tiling to bo a human being! there 
are such opportunities for magnanimity, so 
many occasions for admiring our rivals. 

On tho following afternoon wo arrived at 
Bombay, wbero our men and those of tho 
Himjeot Singh becamo jolly companions, bit¬ 
ing tobacco off of the same plugs with each 
other, and touching glasses at their favorite 
resorts; tho Yankee’s “Hero luck to all!” 


echoing in spirit tho Englishman’s “’Eros 
’calth to liovery one!” Yet in spite of theso 
generous toasts, woo to tho hapless French¬ 
man or Spaniard who chanced to cross tho 
hawso of either John Bull or Jonathan. 

Wo left Bombay erelong, and 1 never again 
met with tho Bunjeet Singh, or any of her 
crew. My last recollection of her brave tars 
pictures them as they sat with us on tho 
evening before wo sailed, when all hands 
roared out tho old salt water song of love: 

“ Blow high, blow low, let tempests tear 

Tho mainmast by tbo board, 

My heart with thoughts of thco, my dear, 
And love well-stored, 

Shall brave all danger, scorn all fear, 

Tho roaring wind, the raging sea, 

In hopes on shoro, 

To be unco moro 
Safe moored with thee.” 
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THE SIEGE OF THE LOG GAlilN. 

BY GEOI{OB H, COOMER, 


“ I have been reading,” said the old lady, 
“ how Bose Bradwardino saw the three High¬ 
landers lay dead at her father’s door at 
Jully-Ycolan, and the incident has set me to 
thinking of an episode of my own early days.” 

“O Aunt Ormaml!” said Mabel—for we 
all called her “aunt,” though she was no rel¬ 
ative of ours—“do tell us of the Indians 
again! This is just the day and the scene 
for it; sec how heavy the apple trees are 
with snow, and the stumps and the rocks 
look as if they might got tip and walk about. 
1 can imagine a warrior peering at us from 
behind the well-curb with the white flakes 
in his eagle quills!” 

“ Why, Bel! how romantic,” said bright 
little Maud; “do you suppose those eagle 
quills would make your scalp come any easier? 
For my part, I believe an Indian is just an 
Indian—the romance writers put on the 
quills, or at best they arc only partridge 
feathers 1” 

“ Was the dark and bloody ground anything 
like the scene we now look upon?” asked 
Mabel; “ for this is very rugged, and it seems 
wild enough to me.” 

“ O no, iny child,” replied Mrs. Ormaml, 


“ it was a level country, but the forest ap¬ 
peared to go on and on forever—an ocean of 
gnarled oaks and great towering pines. 
There were smooth, open spaces at intervals; 
yet, bordering the whole, and winding away, 
and standing like a wall against the sky, was 
the same prodigious growth of giants. In 
front of our house was a plain, beyond which 
wore seen the treotops. It narrowed near 
the cabin, and the lines of forest meeting in 
our rear shut us within a triangle between 
the enormous walls. 

“ In the summer, this open space was beau¬ 
tiful with flowers, and all around the borders 
of the forest were scarlet and gold and azure 
fringes, composed of thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of starry blooms. But in the winter, 
one could have dreamed that we were 
hemmed about with phantoms. The great 
oak had his turrets ami his warders, and be* 
neatli the swaying limbs what long, dim 
chambers of gloom 1 The whole Shawnee 
tribe might have been imagined standing or 
crouching with belt and hatchet close to our 
little cabin, when not a living thing was near 
—for there were all shapes in the forest that 
ever fancy drew. 
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«My mother was a nervous ami timid wo¬ 
man, very lovely in face ami form, ami pos¬ 
sessing a sweetness ami sociability of temper 
which would have made her beloved in a 
civilized community; but she was utterly un¬ 
fit far a )ifo in the wilderness. True, she 
loved the flowers ami the wild and beautiful 
scenery, but she had a horror of the Indians 
ami panthers, and in the bitter days of win¬ 
ter she saw either the one or the other in 
every shape assumed by the fantastic snow. 
I, on the other hand, resembling my father, 
suffered little from anticipations of evil. The 
winter inspired me with strength of spirit, 

' amt the summer was a volume of whose 
pictures and songs I never tired. I had one 
brother, a little, blue-eyed child, who at (iie 
time of which I am about to speak was only 
three years old; and thus we four comprised 
our household. My sources of amusement 
were very different from yours—did you ever 
fire a gun, Mabel ?” 

“0 goodness, no, Aunt Ormantl! I should 
never expect to survive it.” 

“ But I have,” said Maud; “ the mark of 
the bullet is on the old apple tree, yonder, 
only it is all covered with snow. It was 
Cousin Frank's gun, and hmv frightened lie 
was because it stretched me flat on the grass. 

I declare, I don't see how an army escapes 
self-destruction. I should think the first lire 
would be fatal to all concerned.” 

“You did not hold H right,” said Aunt Or- 
maml, smiling; “you allowed it too great 
latitude to 5 kick.’ Now I, in the wild woods, 
was taught differently; I learned that the 
gun should bo suffered to kill only at one end. 
Father would sometimes call me Ids 4 little 
tom-boy,’ when X begged him to let me pr e- 
tise with his rifle, yet he was pleased when 
be saw the bark fly from a tree-trunk before 
my ball, and still more so when I struck a 
mark he had made with his axe directly in 
the centre. 

“‘I believe you would encourage that girl 
to go out on a panther hunt!’ remarked my 
mother, laughing; for though she feared I 
would be harmed with the rifle, she was 
amused at uiy dexterity in shooting, and once 
or twice went with me to the trees while I 
pointed out the place where the bullet had 
ploughed along. But at last there came a time 
when the bullet did not plough along, but went 
straight into the tree' centering the mark at 
every Are. 

“ ‘Who knows,’ said father, one day, in my 
bearing, ‘ but this may turn to good ? Wo 


are in the heart of a wilderness, where tho 
rifle is the only law of those around its. In 
an Indian fight it would bn better than a 
Latin grammar. But Margaret does not 
neglect her grammar either ’—and I did not, 
Mabel, for mother taught me— and if her 
uncommon beauty,’—I was young then, 
Mabel—‘ should win her a cultivated admirer, 
and she should find her home in a more pol¬ 
ished community, she will not be unprepared; 
but should she continue to dwell in the wilds 
—should she be left alone upon occasion with 
little children around her, like Oscar here, 
Would she not feel it a happy circumstance 
that her band is no stranger to the rifle? 
That hand is no less beautiful, nor is her 
heart less feminine, than would be the case if 
she had never heard the whistling of a bullet 
and knew not how to send one to its mark.’ 

“This expression, which father did not 
know that I had overheard, impressed me 
very strongly. I looked at little Oscar and 
thought of the Slmwnees, and wished that X 
had a rifle of my own. My mother wrote a 
humorous account of my proficiency in 
marksmanship to my Uncle Arthur, her 
brother, with whom I was a great favorite; 
and shortly afterwards, upon the occasion of 
his making a journey to visit us, he surprised 
hie with the present of the most handsomely 
finished rifle that I ever saw. He laughed 
heartily on presenting it, and I do believe that 
my face would almost have burned your hand • 
for I had never till then realized what a 
‘ tom-boy ’ was. 

“ Uncle Arthur, however, seconding my 
father’s views, told me that there was noth¬ 
ing in my woodland tastes to be ashamed of. 

‘ A shot over your father’s shoulder when Ids 
gun was empty, might make one the less 
Shawnee,’ho said, ‘and be very opportune? 

I tried my skill hi his presence, as he insisted 
that I should do. My father watched me, 
while mother laughed merrily, and little Os¬ 
car stood wondering in the doorway. 

“‘Not a long aim!’ cried Uncle Arthur, 
‘remember that! Quick and decisive! Never 
let your gun stop—bring it steadily up, and 
the instant it covers the mark, fire!’ 

“ Father hail often told me the same thing, 

* Bing!’ sang the bullet, and running forward, 
how my heart thrilled to ree a small round 
hole In the hull’s eye on the oak! From that 
moment my mortification passed away. Did 
not Uncle Arthur know well enough that I 
was no amazon, no wild, masculine, strong- 
minded creature that passed for a woman ? 
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Surely lie did. I was only a wood!aml girl 
who could lire a rifle. I looked in the glass 
to see if I had grown masculine—I examined 
iny own tastes and fancies, and knew that I 
had all a girl’s heart. Then f felt at ease upon 
the subject; for I have no sympathy with a 
woman who is almost a man. 

‘‘After a pleasant sojourn at our cabin, Un¬ 
cle Arthur departed, and not long subsequent, 
father was obliged to leave homo on business 
relating to some property of his. It was the 
fu st time he had ever left us, and nothing but 
the most urgent necessity constrained him to 
do so; for it was now winter, and the wilder¬ 
ness lay about us like a great, rugged ocean, 
across which no aid could reach us in the day 
of need. Besides, we had learned that the 
Shawnees had become more than usually 
troublesome. Always a warlike people, whose 
feats of arms were as old as tradition itself, 
they had not yet ceased to he the terror of 
the 4 dark and bloody ground.' Father paused 
long at the door. 

“ 1 Remain in the house,’ he said, ‘ there will 
be nothing to call you out. The cattle can 
drink at the spring, for it never freezes, and 
they can go in and out of the stable at pleas¬ 
ure. There is sufficient hay within their 
reach, and you need not attend to them at 
all.' 

“ lie then caught up Oscar. It was hard to 
turn from the door! I knew that he was 
thinking of the Shawn cos. 

“ ‘ Du not bo troubled about the Indians,' 
he said, 4 they are a long way off. But, Mar¬ 
gie,’ he added, as we passed a moment from 
mother's hearing— 1 'if they should come, re¬ 
member your rifle. You are a brave girl, but 
they might confuse and frighten yon. Think 
them only targets such as you have been used 
to firing at. But what am I saying? Was 
there a probability of attack, I would not leave 
you here alone for the whole continent of 
North America.' 

“At last lie put down little Oscar and strode 
away; but it was a dreadfully sad parting. 
Love is stronger in woods than cities; home 
is dearer, and sorrow is a thousand times more 
piercing—like a bitter wind from which there 
is no shelter. 

“What a gloomy night succeeded! Oscar 
slept sweetly, as if a thousand friends were 
near, but mother and I caught only fit ful naps. 
We had no especial reason for supposing that 
the Indians would molest us, yet mother, as I 
have said, was always nervous, and I could 
not help in some degree feeling the influence 


of her terror as one might feel the edge of a 
shadow. Nor was this all; in my short and >1 
fitful slumbers, I seemed to see moceudu 
trails winding all about iu the snow, and In¬ 
dians that changed to wolves, and wolves that 
changed to Indians. At last, while wide 
awake,as much so as at tin's moment,! expe¬ 
rienced a most singular sensation, as if I were 
two persons, the one troubled, tired ami af¬ 
frighted, hemmed about with darkness ami 
knowing nothing about the future; the other, 
calm and confident, a second self, risen above 
the first, and buoyed up by inspiration, ft 
was a mirage of the soul, and in that clear 
moment of intuitive perception, I knew the 
work that was before tne. How or why I 
knew, I did not ask. I had seen nothing; 
but still the impression amounted to an abso¬ 
lute certainty. I rose on my elbow and looked 
long at dear little Oscar. I thought of my 
father, far away, anxious ami troubled for his 
little cherub, and worshipping every lock of 
his bright head. Mother was not sleeping; 
why should she not know it at once and brace 
her mind for the reality? 

“ 4 Mother,’ I said, 4 nothing will molest us 
to-night; but to-morrow it will snow, ami 
then—’ 

44 4 What then, my child ? and why do you 
think it will snow? there is no appearance of 
a storm.’ 

“ 4 1 know there is not at present, mother; 
the sky is clear and bright; but to-morrow it 
will snow, and after the snow begins we imut 
fight for our lives. The Sliawnccs are 
coming!' 

“ Mother thought I had been dreaming, but 
1 was sure it would snow, and equally sure 
that blankets and scalp-locks and tawny faces 
would steal all about us under the feathery 
flakes—for the broad daylight and a snow¬ 
storm were as plainly marked in my impres¬ 
sion as the attack itself—yet I do not believe 
in visions, nor was this anything more than a . 
presentiment, struck by a type upon the soul. ! 

44 Morning came—a remarkably pleasant 
one for winter—and as the sun flashed over 
the great, wall of trees, mother’s spirits rose 
accordingly. Soon, however, a dark, hard, 
iron-like cloud stretched all along the east; 
the whole sky was presently hidden, and just 
before, noon large flakes of snow catue flut¬ 
tering down. In a few u^nutes they darkened 
the air; and we might have imagined our¬ 
selves at the bottom of an immense ocean, 
from whose billows out of sight, were sinking 
down to us myriads upon myriads of foatn- 
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Tvliitc pearls. Often I took up the rifle which 
Uncle Arthur hail given me, ami aimed it at 
various objects, so fearful was I that my hand 
might forget its cunning or my eye lose some- 
tiling iif its liair-hreadth steadiness. But O, 
what a feeble hope I had! Tho snow had 
come—the Indians were coming—this was all 
1 knew. The result was hidden. And what 
was I ? A girl of sixteen I Was I to combat, 
rifle in hand, tho terrible braves of the dark 
ami bloody ground? Somehow the very 
tench of my rifle reassured me when I trem¬ 
bled. 1 knew that a bolt of death lay with¬ 
in that iron tube, and for my father's sake, 
for my mother’s sake, for little Oscar’s sake— 

I could send it home! 

“ 1 had a vague impression that the Indians 
would endeavor to entice us from the house. 
It seemed to »n; that I had dreamed some¬ 
thing of tiie kind. They could not know that 
father was absent, and to draw 1dm out of Ids 
fortress by stratagem would give them an easy 
victory. .Mother still hoped they would not 
come. 

“‘It wonid have snowed just the same,’ she 
said, ‘ if you had not felt the impression. That 
was only a coincidence, and the rest may not 
he verified.’ 

'“And there would have been famine in 
Egypt, if Pharaoh had not dreamed of the 
lean kino,’ I replied. ‘ Hark! what was that? 
A wolf!’ 

“A snarling yelp, apparently of pain, was 
followed by a long and dismal liowl. Then 
came the yelp ami snarl once more, succeeded 
as at first by the howling. Climbing to one 
of tiie high, small windows, I peered through 
tiie thick storm with a kind of misgiving that 
this hideous sound might bo only tiie prelude 
to voices still more terrible—for wolves and 
Indians had been all tho morning mixed in 
my imagination. 

“ ‘ There is a wolf in one of father’s traps?’ 

I cried. ‘ I can justcatcli aglitnpse of him be¬ 
hind the trees If father was here, lie would 
sluiot the poor creature at onco and end his 
sulfei ing.’ 

“ At the moment the words left my lips, I 
started and my heart gave a suffocating flut¬ 
ter. Tiie storm was so very thick that I could 
not see distinctly, but my eyes were quick to 
eatcli the least suspicious sign. I stepped 
hastily down from the window, caught up my 
rifle, and then convulsively embracing little 
Oscar, kissed his beautiful baby lips. In a 
moment more, I was in the loft of the cabin, 
and had removed the fastening from a loop¬ 


hole taht was made fronting the wolf trap. 

“ ‘ You cannot hit him,’ said mother from 
below. ‘I would not try, Margaret; there is 
so little of him in sight, and the storm is so 
thick.’ 

‘“O mother!’ I said—but then I stopped. 
She would know soon enough. A wolf, in¬ 
deed! O, that it were nothing worse I I 
dropped on one knee by the loophole. At in¬ 
tervals, a small portion of tiie creature would 
appear in sight, as it seemed to struggle be¬ 
hind a huge log, and then it would entirely 
vanish. 

111 No, no,’ my heart said silently and 
with a kind of fierceness,' your tine trickery 
shall not shield you. How glad I am that 
father is away; lie would have rushed out at 
once, and it would have been so dreadful! 
There, there—O, if my heart would stop beat¬ 
ing so! -My band trembles! A quick aim, 
father says—mind the ‘ sights;’ be sure they 
are right; hut, once rigid, fire! There lie is 
again!’ 

“ It seemed to me that lie must sec the 
muzzle of the gun as I placed it in tiie loop¬ 
hole—that he must hear my heart beat. My 
thumb was on tiie hammer—* click!’ it sprung 
back. * There, there! tjiat must be tiie top 
of his head! Now lie lifts it a little! Quick, 
now! O, if be will stay just so!’ I clapped 
my face to the rifle and rose with tiie breech 
quickly but steadily, while tile muzzle rested 
in the loophole. My bands so trembled that 
I could baldly have held it an instant on the 
mark; but it seemed as if a voice siiot through 
my brain, ns for a fraction of a second (lie t wo 
‘ sights ’ hid tiie object — 1 ‘pull V 

“ Tiie crack of my riUe resounded through 
tiie cabin. Throwing it down, I pressed my 
face to tiie loophole. 

“ * O mother! mother!’ I cried, * I have killed 
him! It is a great, tali Indian in a wolf-skin, 
and lie lias dropped on tiie snow! There are 
others behind tiie trees. They would have 
kiiled father had lie been here. They must 
have found the trap, and then this strata gem 
occurred to then). For Heaven's sake,moth¬ 
er, be strong! Y'es, yes, I knew they would 
yell! Only quiet Oscar and keep him where 
tho bullets cannot hit him! I know it is aw¬ 
ful, hut they always yell so. Don’t cry, Oscar, 
they cannot get yon! Margie will fight them, 
and they will all run away!’ 

“ Kun away! O, that I could have believed 
it! The braves who had discomfited IJnrmar 
and put St. Clair to rout—no, they would not 
tun away! Wild yells arose from every side, 
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but I felt nerved for any danger, and when 
the next bullet was driven into my rifle, it 
was no trembling band that thrust it down. 
I cannot describe the thrilling inspiration 
which seemed to possess me. It was a flood 
tide of the spirit, anil I felt, and heard, and 
saw, as 1 had never done before. 

“ And now the attack commenced. Hither 
and thither the Sliawnecs darted among the 
trees, ad ttie while sending forth their unim¬ 
aginable shrieks. Bullets came through the 
narrow windows, which happily were not 
huge enough to admit a human form; and 
even the clay which stopped the interstices 
between the logs was often sent spinning 
across the cabin, while the hall which drove 
it in struck with an appalling' chick!’ against 
tile opposite wall. 

“Oor cattle, with head and tail erect, went 
floundering through the snow, and wheeling 
and staring in terror. Some escaped to the 
woods; some, bellowing with wounds, rolled 
over ami died in the white drifts—and all the 
while, yell upon yell rang in my ears. Moth¬ 
er stood pale and motionless in a corner, and 
little Oscar, cowering behind her, cried with 
all his might. Tito storm was now absolutely 
blinding to anyone without, and the warriors, 
dodging from the haystack to the barn, from 
Urn havu to the woodpile, with the thick, 
white mass in the hair of their wolf and 
bearskins, looked like suow-meu. The tire 
of their rifles flashed vividly among the 
dampening flakes, and ‘ping!’ * pat 1* ‘chick!’ 
came those messengers whose touch was 
death I 

“Soon they attacked the door, thundering 
against it witli heavy logs. It was exceed¬ 
ingly strong, hut I feared that it might fail. 
Over it was a projection formed for the pur¬ 
pose of defence, and stealing quietly up to 
this, I removed the cover from a narrow 
aperture which permitted me to look clown. 
Careful as 1 was, however, the Indians dis¬ 
covered the newly opened loophole, and 
dropping their log retreated with a surprised 
yell. I have since been glad that they did so, 
fur though at the moment I had the heart to 
slaughter them without mercy, I should not 
now like to reflect upon such an act. Their 
discovery of the danger was, however, suffi¬ 
cient to protect the door from any further 
assault. 

“ For a short time there was silence, and I 
endeavored by every means in my power to 
ascertain the position of the enemy. 1 
peered through the small bullet holes in the 


clay, and removed, just a little, one or two of 
the wooden plugs that stopped the loopholes 
hut all in vain. Mother and I both knew 
that this was a terrible moment—a thousand 
limes the more so for its silence. Willi my 
rifle half raised, and the hammer drawn back 
I stood and waited. 

“ Suddenly a sheet of flame and powder, 
smoke shot across the room, and the simul¬ 
taneous crash of half a dozen rifles pierced 
our ears like a thunderbolt. The Indians liad 
crept close to the house, and putting the 
muzzles of their guns against the clay between 
two of tbc logs, had all fired at once. Then, 
dropping close under cover, they were com. 
pletely sheltered from my aim. Wc feared 
that the cries of poor little Osear would re¬ 
veal his position to the Shawnces, and at my 
suggestion mother carried hint into the loft, 
while I, standing at one end of the rent in the 
wall, awaited the reappearance of the scalp, 
locks, as they should rise for n second fire. 
My position was such that they could not 
easily harm me from that side, hut wliat was 
my perplexity, and, I might say, despair, 
when the same manoeuvre was repeated on 
the opposite side of the house, the clay being 
hurled all around mo! Wholly unprepared 
for this, I, as before, failed to return the five. 
A process of attack more trying to the be¬ 
sieged could hardly have been chosen. And 
now, from what quarter might I expect a 
third volley? 

“ It occurred to me that the voice of Oscar 
in the loft—for lie cried incessantly—and tlio 
silence below, must at last induce the Shaw- 
nees to suppose that the garrison had taken 
shelter above stairs, and I resolved to await 
whatever demonstration might result from 
this mistake. My eyes swept the two open¬ 
ings almost at one glance, and as neither 
h, eaclv was more than an inch wide, and as 
moreover a dim gloom pervaded the cabin, I 
could better see without than could the 
Indians within, should they attempt to 
discover me. 

"Presently, at the first opening which had 
been made, a tuft of quills rose cautiously in 
sight. Ah ha! now I would he ready! But 
tlio gray feathers did not rise high enough. 
The warrior’s head was below the log. Ho 
could not ho aware that his eagle plumes 
were thus visible above the crevice, 0, how 
I watched! like a female panther when her 
prey stirs among the leaves hut Is not quite 
defined. My fingers seemed almost to indont 
the rifle stock. What could he bo doing? A 
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little higher 1 just an inch, a little inchl 
h'uufil Unit brotvn head never come uj>? But 
what of the opposite breach? For the mo- 
niL-ni i hud forgotten it. 1 glanced aside, ami 
my blood leaped. Four copper faces were 
peeping >n at the crevice, while a fifth war¬ 
rior having already drawn back, had raised 
his l ille to a range above the log—a brow n 
hand at the lock and a keen black eye at the 
breech! Probably, however, in changing bis 
position, he had partly or wholly lost sight of 
me. An instant would decide all. Never 
moving my feet, I turned the upper portion 
of my body, throwing my cheek against the 
liHe, My eye caught the ‘sights/ and as 
they broke the light of the crevice, I fired. 
Simultaneously came the shot of the Indian, 
ami 1 felt the black smoke in my face, but 
his ball only grazed my hair. X caught a 
glimpse of his copper hand and the quick flap 
of his bearskin blanket as he fell, 

“The remaining four Indians upon that 
side, together with the one who had been 
used to distract my attention at the opposite 
opening, now poured their bullets into the 
cabin, and after a series of yeils took to cover 
as before. A long silence succeeded. It was 
growing dark, and the snowstorm was so 
violent and the air so bitterly cold, that it 
seemed as if the warriors must for the present 
abandon the attack. We had out-houses of 
logs, in which we finally concluded that they 
had sought shelter. 

“All night the storm howled fearfully, and 
when morning came, wo saw nothing of the 
Indians. Our apprehensions, however, of a 
second attack increased as the tempest 
abated. Between the cabin and the out¬ 
houses the wind had swept away the snow; 
but we perceived that a great tree, which for 
its height and beauty father had left standing, 
had fallen directly upon a stable which form¬ 
ed a wing of the barn, crushing the roof, 
pushing one of the walls in ami the other out, 
and bringing down the whole in a complete 
wreck, whereon it now lay with all its pro¬ 
digious weight. Upon the whole rested a 
huge drift of snow, from which here and 
there protruded the end of a log. 

“ The entire morning passed quickly, and 
at noon the sun shone out, 

“ ‘ Mother/ I said, 1 they would not have 
gone away in the storm—can it be that they 
arc all this time in the barn hoping to put us 
ofT our guard? Who knows but—there, O 
there 1’ 

“I had looked again and again at the pile 


of wrecked logs, hoping but not daring to be¬ 
lieve what. 1 hoped. But now, a rifle-barrel 
came up through the snow 1 It was moved, 
as if with difficulty, back and forth. They 
were there! Trapped like the gray wolves, 
they were deep under the logs and snow! 
But would they not escape? What a fearful 
question! No, not all of them; they would 
not all escape, for my rifle was already in the 
loophole, and the first, I knew, would fall, 
and perhaps the second. 

“At length an arm appeared, and a large 
copper hand was placed against the fallen 
tree as if w ith an endeavor to push it aside. 
I took a steady aim at the hand, but I could 
not lire. * No, no—if the tree should move/ 
I thought—‘ if the logs should be forced apart 
—I will not wait a moment; but I cannot 
fire at that poor struggling hand? 

“But what was to be done? I could not 
ascertain the exact condition of the Shaw- 
nous, for to approach the spot might be 
death; neither would it be possible for me to 
watch them after dark. They might bo 
dreadfully mangled by the logs, or remain 
wholly uninjured—be securely imprisoned, or 
on the very verge of escape. The suspense 
was trying; but I hoped that my father 
would reach home before night kill, when 
with such an accession to the garrison, we 
might feel comparatively secure. And thus, 
as the shadows crept eastward along the 
enow, I watched ami watched—never taking 
my eyes from the fallen tree or my rifle from 
the loophole. How I dreaded the sunset l 
how 1 measured its approach by the growth 
of flint shadow which the fallen trectop cast! 
and perhaps no one ever longed more 
earnestly for the power of a Joshua. 

“ It was just as the last flicker of gold tiled 
upon the snowdrifts that my heart leaped at 
the sound of father’s voice. He had ap¬ 
proached from a direction opposite that of the 
Indians, and knew nothing of the tragedy 
enacted about Ids home. Opening the door, 
mother and myself were about to rush into 
his arms, when we were startled at seeing 
close In his footsteps a tall Indian. 

“ ‘ He is a friend/ said father, answering 
our looks of terror —* he is “ Hollow Tree,” a 
Shawnee chief. I have been fortunate 
enough to render him a service, and he lias 
come with me to protect you from a band of 
his people who, he says, have taken the war- 
•path In this neighborhood. I feared that 
they might already have attacked you, and so 
made all the speed I could through the snow/ 
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“‘0 father!’ I cried, ‘they have indeed at¬ 
tacked us. The snow covers the traces of the 
fight, or you would have scon the logs with 
which they assailed the door. We kept them 
at bay yesterday, and last night when they 
were in the stable it was crushed by that 
great tree, ami they are all under the ruins. 
For Heaven's sake, secure them before they 
can get out. I have been watching ever so 
long—ever so long!’ 

“Thus saying, I sprang hack to the loop¬ 
hole—for, Mabel, with live hostile Indians 
under the woodpile yonder, you would not 
feel very secure even with your father in the 
house. 

“‘O father, father!’ I cried, ‘bar the door, 
bar tlie door at once!’ My head bent to the 
rifle-sight, tire butt was pressed to my 
shoulder; amt just as Hollow Tree struck my 
weapon with his hand, the bullet whistled 
forth. A stout warrior had leaped out upon 
the logs. Little lie thought that but for 
Hollow Tree’s hand, the ball that took a quill 
from his decoration, would have stretched 
him on the snow. I shall never forget his re¬ 
sounding whoop, as, standing in full view, ho 
returned my fire. 

“Old Hollow Tree darted to the door. 
‘Young squaw no fire more!’ ho cried. 
‘Hollow Tree talk witli his people!’ 

“ ‘ We are safe, Margie,’ said my father. ‘ I 
have won the good-will of the chief. In a 
fight with a wounded panther, lie had slipped 
and so fallen that his right arm was caught 
between a tree and a largo rock, and bis foot¬ 
hold being very slight and treacherous, lie 
could not extricate himself. I was fortunate 
enough to save him from a miserable death.’ 

“Still, father barred the door behind the 
chief, for lie know not what Holloa' Tree’s 
braves might do. One after another they 
started from beneath the logs, each with a 
Shrill yell, succeeded by a loud ‘ugh!’ of 
astonishment as they recognized the advanc¬ 
ing sachem. We watched the conference. 
The warriors, apparently confused by tlio 
turn of allairs, stood covered from the range 
of my loophole, their scalp-locks now and 
then nodding above the logs; while Ilolhnv 
Tree, assuming an imposing and noble, atti¬ 
tude, evidently poured forth in his own 
language a ‘ big talk ’ of peace. 


“Then the whole band approached the 
cabin. Father opened tlio door fearlessly, for 
lie bad the stately sacliem’s word, ami udiat 
was of far more importance, his gratitude, 
O, with what interest I watched those grim 
Indians, as entering the house they examine.) 
gravely the bullet marks of their rifles n iili- 
in the lately besieged fortress. Only one of 
them besides the chief could speak linglMi. 
He was the warrior who had lost the eagle 
quill. 

“‘Young squaw make very big figln!' lie 
said. ‘Harmar run, St. Clair run, ymnig 
squaw no run!’ 

“ My fancy was busy; it flew to the scene 
of llarmar’s tragedy and St. Clair's awful 
rout. The braves whose yells had t,iiuck 
terror to the hardy soldiery, and whoso 
hatchets liad broken the Hues of bristling 
bayonets, were before me. I had a kind of 
admiration for their gravity, their simplicity, 
their unwearying endurance. True they lead 
besieged me, a woman, ill a little cot, but this 
was the manner of their people—they would 
just as readily have rushed to the deadliest 
battle. 

“ The Indians had been chilled through 
and through, but the logs had not injured 
them in tlie least. We liad a large stock of 
provisions in the house, and after eating what 
they would, they turned gravely away for 
thoir march to the Shawnee country; but 
first they deposited their dead in a rude 
receptacle of logs secure from the wolves. 

“‘When ground thaw, then Shawnee conus 
and bury,’ said Hollow Tree, and in a mo¬ 
ment lie was gone—passing along tlie forest 
aisles at the head of his warriors. 

“ When tlio ground thawed, he came ac¬ 
cordingly, with a dozen of liis braves, ami 1 ’ne 
simple rites of that Indian burial interested 
me exceedingly, I asked myself if tlie red 
man was not nearer than ourselves to the 
Great Spirit. Hollow Tree brought presents 
for my father and myself. During subse¬ 
quent years lie occasionally visited us, ami 
bis warriors held our cabin sacred, lint 
after the great battle of Tippecanoe, lie came 
no more. lie was found dead among the 
piles of slain, his unloaded rifle beneath him, 
and the hatchet in his baud.” 
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T1IE SIEGE. 

BY MAUI A J. BISHOP. 


The stormy period which tested the rights 
of Stephen of Illois was sweeping over Eng* 
land, when in a turret chamber of Anmdalc 
Castle sat two ladies. Both were beautiful, 
both were characteristic of English beauty; 
although the eldest wore in her cheek the 
deep rose of Provence. 

Slight and elegant in figure, with a face 
whose chiselled features might form the 
model for a sculptor, the shining mass of 
golden hair swept back from her brow with 
bands of pearl. Countess Alicia might well 
challenge cot or castle to produce her peer. 
Her slender form became the robe of azure 
that floated around her, and her small hands 
were tightly pressed, as though intense 
anxiety were preying upon her mind. 

Her companion was different in every re¬ 
spect. Tall and queenly in her figure, her 
fine lie,'td had that Grecian cast, which 
painters have chosen for their loveliest Ma¬ 
donnas. Eyes whose dark five seemed to 
slumber beneath the long silken fringes; lips 
whose moulded curve spoke determination, 
seemed well fitted to her royal beauty. The 
braids of raven hair, amid which flashed a 
chain of jewels, gave her the appearance of 
Judith; while the excitement which gave a 
deeper flush to her cheek added to her 
charms. 

“Alas, Matilda! what shall we do?” said 
the countess, wringing her hands. 

“You will not give me up, Alicial” said 
the dark beauty; “you will not deliver me to 
Illois!” 

“No, surely. 0 that my lord were herel’ 1 
said the countess. “See, Matilda, how far 
yonder banners advance. Escape is im¬ 
possible.” 

“Alicia, call the spirit of thy race to aid 


thee! Why this weakness, girl? For my¬ 
self—” She rose, and, drawing the mantle 
of crimson ami gold around her tall figure, 
stepped forth on the balcony. “ For myself I 
will see Arundale turret lay in its moat ere 
Matilda Plantagenet will yield.” 

A long blast on a bugle interrupted their 
colloquy. 

“An envoy from the King of England craves 
audience,” said a page, entering the apart¬ 
ment. 

“Admit him, Ehvin,” said Matilda; “wo 
meet him in the hall. Come, Alicia,” she 
said, taking the hand of the countoss; “ I am 
leader here, and hid thee rally to thy post.” 

A faint smile answered iter as the countess, 
pale and trembling, followed her regal 
cousin. 

“Well, Sir Envoy, thine errand!” said 
Matilda, as she glanced at the noble, who, 
liclinle'S, stood waiting to receive thorn. 

“ My master, the King of England,” replied 
the knight, “demands the surrender of the 
person of the Princess Matilda and the fort¬ 
ress, and that the Lady Alicia shall yield her¬ 
self his wavd until her lord’s return. The 
sun now slants its beam; till it reddens the 
moat ho waits. The only parley ho will hold 
with the Lady Alicia, then, will be, Banners 
advance!” 

“Tell the Count of Blois,” said Matilda, 
“that the heiress of England tramples on his 
terms and defies his powers. Let him make 
terms to these proud bastions and he will 
claim like humble reply. Ten minutes, Sir 
Envoy, to reach thy ranks. What,ho! with¬ 
out there! Archers, man the wall! raise the 
bridge and drop the portcullis!” 

In dark clouds flew the cloth yard shafts, 
rockets flamed in the air, while burning 
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missiles hissed and flashed round turret and 
loophole The heavy blows of the knights 
on wicket ami barbican—the shouts of tlio 
besiegers and tho defiant cries of the besieged 
made a din and maddening turmoil which 
well might daunt the heart. Calm as a 
marble statuo stood Matilda—her fine form 
shielded by a buckler—beside a narrow loop¬ 
hole. While beside her, lier white face 
buried in her bands, kneeled Alicia. 

For hours tho roar and din increased, 
when, at length, as daylight deepened into 
darkness, red flashes of broad light and heavy 
dense clouds of smoke rolled past the narrow 
window. 

“The saints have pity! the castle is on 
fire!” cried the countess, springing to her 
feet; “ Matilda, we are lost!” 

The compressed lips, startled glance and 
pale cheek of her companion told that she 
shared in her fears, although she uttered no 
word. 

“Lady, the left wing burns; let mo guide 
tliee to the eastern postern. The conflict 
rages on the other side!” cried Elwin, 
bursting into the apartment. 

“Too late! too late!” said an aged priest, 
tottering forward. “Quick, daughters—to 
the chapel!” 

Instinctively they followed. Before the 
altar lay a black cofliu. The ladies started 
at sight of it. 


“ My daughters, there is no time to lose,” 
ho said; “ this strange litter must bo thy 
defence.” 

Matilda stepped back. 

“ Nay, thou must—close thy life and our 
hopes are lost.” 

She gave the priest her hand, and in a 
moment was extended in tile cofliu. lie 
threw a black cloth over it, while Alicia en¬ 
veloped herself in a heavy veil; then at a 
sign, two avehers lifted the chest, wink, 
drearily muttering a sort of chant, the priest 
and Alicia followed. At the postern they 
were met by the English yeomen, who 
stepped back as the doleful train passed by, 
bonding their heads to tho murmured 
blessing of the priest. 

Little more remains to be told. Safely 
Matilda passed the English lines, and when, 
after some hours, she was permitted to leave 
her strange refuge, she found herself sur¬ 
rounded by a band of Norman nobles. Es¬ 
corted by their proud array, she safely 
readied the coast, and, in the convent of 
Montpelier, a veiled votress, laid beside the 
high altar the emblems of regal pride—a 
crown and sceptre—while, in the pale and 
saintly abbess, Ursula, one could hardly 
recognize the queenly Matilda Plaiitagenet. 
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THE SILVER SAND. 

BV I'JIANK II. AXOIEB. 


Os a bright morning in July, a group of 
merry maite were gathered upon Glenliam 
beat'll, watching the movements of an old 
fisherman who was busy patching a broken 
boat. The boat itself lay drawn up upon the 
sand, high above the reach of tide wator, and 
its round sides and inverted keel glistened in 
tire sunlight like tlio back of some monster 
whom tlie sea had roguishly tossed from its 
proper element and stranded upon the beach, 
In a huge hole in its mossy sheathing, the 
old fisherman whs fitting a piece of now 
plank, while the group of bright-eyed wit¬ 
nesses looked on with eager interest. 

“ I declare, Uncle Bill,” said Edith Brown, 
“ you’re a splendid carpenter. Were you ever 
a ship-builder f" 

“No,” said Uncle Bill, stopping his work 
for a moment and straightening up to stretch 
his back beforo resuming; “no, I never 
learned the trade, but in my business, ye 
know, wo ltov to turn our hand to most 
everything.” 

11 1 suppose your business is good this sum¬ 
mer, aint it?” asked Hester Ilurlburt,punch¬ 
ing her parasol idly into the sand and looking 
off over the sea as she spoke. 

“So, so. Not particularly lively. I goes off 
fishin’ some with the folks at the hotel, and 
the hotel, ye know, isn’t morc’n half full this 
year.” 

“No, it’s awfully stupid there. Nobody to 


flirt with, Uncle Bill, only think. We girls 
are all going back to the city next month, if 
a mustache don't come along pretty soon.” 

It was Delilah Stone who said this, a 
plump, chatoyant littlo sprite, with mischief 
beaming in every feature of her pretty face. 

“Is that what you gals come down to 
Glenliam for every summer?” asked Uncle 
Bill, looking up at Delilah, good-liumorcdly. 

“ Yes, of course. Do you suppose we would 
come so regularly just to look at this dreary 
old beach? I wouldn’t give a peanut for Glen- 
ham if it wasn’t for the hops and drives, and 
the moonlight strolls and the flirtatious, you 
know. And this summer there hasn’t been 
any fun at all.” 

And Delilah pouted her red lips and looked 
injured and pretty. 

“O Delilah Stone!” exclaimed Edith. “I 
think you are perfectly dreadful. I wouldn’t 
say that for tlio world, even if I thought 
about it.” 

“ Well, it’s only Unclo Bill,” said Delilah, 
“ and he wont tell of us. Will you, uncle ?'• 

“Not I,” said the old man. “Now, if you 
want to flirt and haze round so almighty bad, 
why don’t you get hold of Allan Sterne, up at 
the big house yonder?” 

“Allan Sterne, up at Shadysido?” 

“Exactly.” 

“ Wiry, he’s in Brazil.” 

“He's got home,” said Uncle Bill, dropping 
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Ills hammer ami proceeding to fill his mouth 
with a handful of copper nails. 

“Home? When? Are you sure?” 

Uncle Bill’s organs of speech being some¬ 
what impeded by the boat-nails, he could 
only answer with a grunt. 

“ Xow, Uncle Bill,” said Delilah, impera¬ 
tively, “take those nails out of your mouth 
tins minute. I want to talk to you.” 

The imperturbable old fisherman signified 
with a sign that ho would be ready to resume 
the conversation as soon as the nails were all 
hammered into the boat. The girls waited 
impatiently. 

“Allan Sterne is a regular flirt,” said 
Delilah. “At least, he used to he. And 0 
girls, lie’s got the most splendid brown mus¬ 
tache you ever saw, and such eyes! lie can 
make love olf hand better than any fellow I 
ever knew.” 

“I’ve seen him,” said ncster. “Two sum¬ 
mers ago. Don’t you remember? Before he 
went to South America.” 

“Is lie handsome?” asked Annie Bruce, a 
very little lady in brown ringlets, who had 
been watching the old fisherman in silence. 

“ Yes,” said Edith, throwing her arm about 
the questioner and drawing her close to her, 
“ Yes, but be wont look at you, little witch, 
while Delilah Stone is around, although you 
are the prettiest girl in Gleuliam. Besides, 
Rafe Harding would keep him at bay, 
wouldn’t he, dear?” 

“A fig for Bafo Harding,” said Annie, 
contemptuously. 

Uncle BM, having unexpectedly disposed 
of his nails, blurted out suddenly at the point 
where his remarks had been interrupted, 

“Allan Sterne has been home these three 
days. I know it ’cause he an’ I went fish in’ 
together yesterday. He's browned up, gals, 
just like a red Injun. You never none on yo 
seen the like.” 

“ Yes, and he’s grown long-legged as a 
camel,” said a masculine voice, btdiind them. 
“Not much of the lady-killer about the chap 
now, I should say.” 

“ O Rafe Harding,” said the girls, turning 
around to the new-comer, who took a scat by 
the side of Annie Bruce. “ You’re jealous of 
.Allan. That’s what ails you.” 

“Yes, the green-eyed monster nearly ate 
•you up before Allan went to Brazil, you old 
misanthrope,” said Delilah. 

“ Go on, girls,” said Rafe, laughing. “Go 
on with your abuse.” 

“You shan’t all poke fun at Rafe together,” 


said Annie. "That isn’t fair. I’ll be your 
champion, Rafe. You and I have always 
been good friends, haven’t we ?” 

“ I guess so,” replied the young man, taking 
one of the little hands in his own and keep¬ 
ing it there. “You nearly lost your protege 
though ten minutes since. I came very near 
falling into the Silver Sand. The clilf yonder 
is getting very dangerous.” 

The girls screamed in horror, with the ex¬ 
ception of Hester, who asked: 

“What is the Silver Sand?” 

“ Do you see that long point of rocks yon¬ 
der, running out into the sea?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And half a mile beyond it, a second point, 
very much like the first?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Between those two points, no human 
creature dares to tread. A quicksand lies 
there, Which has swallowed up many a poor 
dumb brute that has unsuspectingly at¬ 
tempted to cross its treacherous surface. To 
set foot beyond those rocks is certain death.” 

Hester shuddered. 

“But why do they give it such a name?” 
she asked. 

“ Because its grains are snowy white, and 
in the morning or evening glow the sand 
shines like molten silver.” 

“I3 there no protection for ignorant 
people.” 

“ Yes, a wire fence extends down the two 
points of rock, and there used to he a similar 
guard on the clifT above, but the cliff has 
crumbled away a little every year and most 
of the fence has gone with it. There is no 
protection from above for those who should 
fall over the edge, as I came very near doing 
just now.” 

Poor Annie trembled, and Rafe tightened 
his grasp upon her hand, 

“ 1 heard of the horrible plane wlion I first 
came to Glenlmm, four years ago,” said 
Delilah. “It frightens me half to death to 
think of it, even now.” 

“And to think that you have had so narrow 
nn escape, Rafe!” said Annie. 

“Pooh!” said Delilah, “he wouldn’t bo 
much loss. If it bad been Allan Sterne now, 
with that splendid mustache—” 

“ You never would lose him there,” re¬ 
turned Rafe. “Ilis feet would touch bottom 
long before his head went under, I don’t 
know what the Brazilians did to him, but he 
has been pulled out to an tmeonsetunable 
length since he went away.” 
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Uncle Bill brought his hammer down just 
then with such vehemence that lie pounded 
his lingers. 

“ You needn’t to sneer at him, Rafe Hard¬ 
ing” he said. “Allan Sterne could chaw you 
up at a mouthful.” 

“ Yes, and here he comes to do it,” said 
Delilah, excitedly. “ Now, girls, eyes straight 
and elbows in. Is my hair coming down?” 

A tall and not ungraceful figure .appeared 
in the distance, strolling slowly along the 
beach towards the group around the boat. 
As it advanced at a leisurely pace, its outlines 
resolved themselves into what, as Delilah had 
at first perceived, could be no other than the 
person of Allan Sterne. In his hand he 
carried a light rattan, with which at intervals 
he drew fanciful patterns in the sand as lie 
walked along, seemingly wholly unconscious 
of the bewildering array of beauty marshalled 
before him. Deliberately and with the air of 
a man who had seen whole armies of lovely 
women before then, and was consequently 
not at all afraid of a light battalion of them, 
he wandered innocently into the charmed 
circle. 

“Well, Uncle Bill,” lie said, as became 
within speaking distance, “ your work seems 
well superintended this morning. What! 
Jliss Delilah Stone!” 

“ It is nobody else,” said Delilah. “ I’m one 
of the faithfuls; been waiting two whole 
years for you to come back, Allan Sterne. 
Haven’t had a beau in all that time.” 

“What a sacrifice 1 .” he replied. “You 
shall be rewarded. Why, here we all are to¬ 
gether again. This is glorious, isn’t it?” 

lie knew all except three or four, and 
among them was Annie Bruce. She was 
such a quiet little thing and had so shrunk 
away by herself into the background, that 
she was the last to he introduced. As Allan 
bowed to her, his eyes met hers and became 
fixed upon them for a moment with an ex¬ 
pression of unusual interest. 

In truth it was a very pretty face to look 
at—a peachy pink and white complexion 
with a mouth like a ripe cherry; large brown 
eyes, somewhat too dark to be called hazel, 
and deep and frank in their expression; a 
round little chin, almost babyish, but with a 
hint of character which would become more 
marked as the years passed on; the whole 
framed with a mass of clustering ringlets, 
which at the moment the sea breeze was 
tossing about in most bewitching abandon. 
Allan thought it a very charming face indeed, 


and his how was somewhat more gracious 
than usual, in consequence. 

“ For goodness sake, Allan,” cried the irre¬ 
pressible Delilah, “ what have you got around 
your waist ?” 

Allan looked down at his costume and 
laughed. 

“That,” he said, “is a Brazilian lasso. X 
thought I had left it at home.” 

“A Brazilian what?” 

“A lasso,” he repeated, unwinding a long 
coil of hide from about his body. “It is a 
favorite weapon in South America. No 
ranchero would be without one. This was 
given me by a dark-skinned friend of mine 
who tends great droves of cat tic on the plains. 
He said it had been charmed by the medicine 
man of his tribe, and I verily believe it has, 
for I never knew it to miss its mark.” 

“I have read of them,” said Edith, “but I 
never saw one before. Has this ever been 
used ?” 

“ Yes” said Allan, “I practise with it, oc¬ 
casionally. I quite strangled an old turkey 
cock at the house this morning in the very 
act of gobbling. Poor fellow 1 We shall have 
him for dinner, although a little out of 
season.” 

“ Fine business,” said Delilah. “ Is that all 
you’ve learned in Brazil—how to strangle 
turkeys in midsummer?” 

“ I should like to see it used,” said Rafe. 
“I’m a little incredulous about the charm.” 

“ O yes,” cried the group, in chorus, “ do 
lasso something for us.” 

“I am .an indifferent hand at it,” said 
Allan. “If I should fail, you would laugh at 
me.” 

“ Yes,” said Delilah. 

“ There's a bottle on the beach yonder,” 
said Rafe. “ Try your hand on that.” 

“If I can,” replied Allan. 

He coiled the light line loosely together 
and stepping on one side, gave his arm a 
swift rotary motion in the air. In a moment 
the coil shot forward and upward, unrolling 
as it went, until the noose fell squarely upon 
the bottle. Then with a quick jerk he 
tightened the line and brought the glass 
spinning home to him over the sand. 

“ Bravo!" cried Delilah. “ Wonderful!” 

“It is nothing,” said Allan, coiling the rope 
around his waist again. “A native Brazilian 
would have struck the mark at twice the 
distance.” 

“ You should hev been a sailor, my boy,” 
said Uncle Bill, who had been gazing at 
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Allan’s bronzed bands and face in admira¬ 
tion. “I never seed a landsman as could 
licave a line like that.” 

The repairs were by this tinje fniMiod, and 
Uncle Bill, gathering up his remaining nails, 
stuffed them into one of his great pockets 
and tilted the boat back again upon her keel. 
This was a signal for the dispersion of his 
audience. 

“You’ll come and see us, wont you?” 
asked Delilah, rising and smoothing out her 
dress. 

“Every day,” replied Allan, placing his 
hand upon his heart dramatically. 

lie bowed a general adieu in ills graceful 
way and the party separated, Allan retracing 
his steps homeward, while the ladies, accom¬ 
panied by Itafe, returned to the hotel. When 
a sufficient distance had been placed between 
them, tile young man stopped and turned to 
look back. 

“She lias a pretty figure,” lie said to him¬ 
self. “ Graceful as Ilelie.” 

lie stood for a moment gazing after them, 
and Delilah, glancing behind her, waved her 
handkerchief. 

But it was not Delilah of whom ho was 
thinking. His Brazilian experience bail not 
cured him of his old fondness for female 
society, and it appeared to him next morning 
that the most agreeable way of spending the 
long forenoon would bo to stroll over to the 
hotel after breakfast, by way of getting up an 
appetite for dinner. That little facewitli the 
pink cheeks lingered in his memory, and 
could he get a glimpse of it again lie should 
not consider his trouble taken for nothing. 
Besides, lie had some curiosity in regard to 
Bafe narding. It might be worth while to 
keep an eye on him. 

Ho found Rafe smoking on the hotel piazza, 
with his chair tilted comfortably backwards 
and his heels on the railing. 

“ Morning,” said Rafe. 

“Morning,” returned Allan, stopping at the 
piazza steps. “ Too early for the ladies yet, 
I suppose.” 

“Miss Bruco is about here somewhere,” 
replied Iiafo, not very graciously. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Annie, throwing open 
the door-blind and appearing, radiant as the 
morning itself, upon the threshold. “ I’m 
right here. Good-morning, Mr. Sterne. 
What, Rafe I Haven't yon thrown away that 
cigar yet? I wont come near you until you 
do." 

Rafe looked ruefully at his freshly lit Par- 


taga, and then, after a moment’s hesitation, 
tossed it over the railing into the grass. 

“Are you bound for a walk?” he nsked, 
reaching carelessly behind him to cateli both 
her hands and drawing her palms down upon 
his shoulders. 

Allan laughed inwardly. 

“You clever rascal,” he thought. “That 
looks very familiar, but it’s all for my benefit. 
I don’t believe a bit of it.” 

“Yes,” she said, “but nowhere in par¬ 
ticular.” 

“They are going to haul a seine on the 
beach this morning,” said Allan, quietly. 
“ Would you like to go down and see tho 
operation, Miss Bruce?” 

“ Yes indeed,” replied Annie, withdrawing 
her hands from llafu’s grasp, and skipping 
down tile steps. 

She did not ask Rafe’s permission to go. 
She did not even ask him to accompany 
them. Allan was satisfied. 

Delilah Stone, looking through the blind of 
an upper window, with her liair in papers, 
bit her red lip in vexation until it nearly 
bled. 

“The early bird catches the worm,” she 
said, to Hester and Edith, who were peeping 
over her shoulder. “ There goes that little 
Bruce witch with Allan Sterne. Wo must 
really get up earlier mornings.” 

When Allan returned with liis companion 
to the hotel about dinner time, he could not 
but confess that tho morning had been passed 
in an unusually pleasant manner. Seine-fish¬ 
ing had suddenly become in his eyes an occu¬ 
pation of the most absorbing interest. In 
fact, under similar circumstances ho would 
not object to sib on the sand and watch the 
fishers every day in the week. And Annie 
Bruce, Hushed with her walk and with her 
cheeks turned red as roses, looked as though 
her opinion was much tho same, although 
she kept it to herself. How it had been 
brought about she hardly knew, but it seemed 
as though she had known Allan for years in¬ 
stead of barely twenty-four hours. And It 
added a deeper tinge to the roses, when she 
remembered, afterwards, that he had begged 
her to drive with him tho next day and that 
she had not had the courage—or the will—to 
refuse. 

This first walk and drive were only the be¬ 
ginning of a long series of similar operations, 
cunningly planned by the seductive Allan, 
and generally carried to a successful consum¬ 
mation. Thero were tctc-a-tetca by moonlight 
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on the piazza, rambles through the woods on 
warm afternoons and strolls upon the beach 
on breezy mornings. Kafe was outgeneral led 
n dozen times a day, although Allan’s con¬ 
quest was not a very difiiculfc one to make. 
It would be singular if his stalwart muscular 
figure and easy nonchalant air did not pro¬ 
duce at least a slight impression upon Annie’s 
very impressionable little heart, when the 
sensibilities of experienced coquettes had 
succumbed to the charm of this young fel¬ 
low’s manner. Perhaps she had not fallen in 
love with him just yet. The problem of her 
feeling towards him was very evenly balanced. 
Should he propose a week too soon, even 
supposing that he thought of doing so at all, 
he would doubtless meet with a direct re¬ 
jection. But Allan Sterne understood some¬ 
thing of women and was in no sort of hurry. 
As long as this game of bluff with Ilafc Hard¬ 
ing could be successfully kept up, he could 
afford to wait. 

Even in the heat of the chase he did not 
noticeably neglect the others. His native 
politeness taught him well how to properly 
distribute his attentions, and although Annie 
came in for the lion’s share, her friends had 
no reason to complain. It was only Delilah 
who was shrewd enough to read him. 

“If this business slackens at the end of a 
week,” she said, to Edith, “ wo will know that 
lie’s only flirting. If lie keeps it up for a 
fortnight, I shall certainly believe lie’s in 
love.” 

But the business did not slacken at the end 
of a week, nor at the end of four. Allan’s 
assiduity never tired for a moment, and it 
was evident that this time, at least, lie meant 
to accomplish something. 

And so, day by day, the summer passed, 
and the pastures began to grow a little rusty 
and the trees along the roadsides to lose their 
fresh greenness under a brown coating of ac¬ 
cumulated dust. The guests at the hotel 
looked regretfully forward to approaching 
September, and the highly respectable bank¬ 
ers and merchants who formed the majority 
of the visitors turned their thoughts to the 
idle cash-books and ledgers awaiting their re¬ 
turn to the city, and to the opening of trade 
which \tnidd bring a winter’s work close upon 
the heels of tbolr summer’s holiday. But not 
yet had the exodus commenced. The de¬ 
lights of Glen ham beach in September were 
too potent to be foregone except in case of 
dire necessity. Delilah and her friends had 
wormed a consent from their respective 


guardians to remain until October, and Bafo 
Harding certainly did not intend to go aud 
leave Annie Bruce behind. 

One day Delilah caught Allan alone in one 
corner of the piazza—his usual iounging-place 
while waiting for “ something to turn up”—a 
< favorite figure of his, supposed to relate to 
the appearance of a little pink sprite done up 
in white muslin. 

“Now,” said Delilah, “I want to have some 
serious conversation with you, Allan Sterne.” 

“Iteally,” said Allan, looking at her 
quizzically. 

“You aud I,” she continued, “can talk to 
each other on equal ground. You arc an old 
flirt and. not very susceptible. At least you 
don’t intend to marry me.” 

Allan leaned one elbow on the piazza rail¬ 
ing lazily and tapped bis boot idly with his 
rattan. 

“ Never had such an idea in my life,” be 
said, dryly. 

“ I admire candor, above all things,” re¬ 
turned Delilah. “By virtue of that confes¬ 
sion I'm going to talk to you like a maiden 
aunt. You are in love with Annie Bruce, 
and you know it.” 

“Do I?” 

“Yes. Now do your best to win her. 
Don’t let Bafe Harding frighten you away. 
He’s a humbug. He has no more claim upon 
her than I have,” 

“ I suppose not.” 

“And I’m going to tell you a secret, Allan 
Sterne,” Delilah continued, dropping her 
voice. 

A look of horror came into Allan’s face. 

“Don’t, for Heaven’s sake,” he said, 

“ I shall, for it concerns you. Annie Bruce 
loves you with all her soul ” 

“ No. When did you find that out?” 

“ I’ve been finding it out for the past week. 
She is yours whenever you have a mind to 
claim her.” 

A mischievous look came into Allan’s eyes, 
hut not a muscle of his face moved. 

“ Your.secret is like most women’s secrets,” 
he said, quietly'. “I knew all this a fortnight 
ago” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Delilah, in con¬ 
sternation., “I wouldn’t have taken all this 
trouble if I bad known that, I thought you 
men had no penetration. How have you 
discovered the poor child’s secret?” 

“ Well,” replied Allan, slowly, “ I asked hev 
about it and she told me herself.” 

“O, you provoking man!” cried Delilah, 
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seizing him by both ears and shaking liiin. 

“ I wonder the earth don’t open and swallow 
you. But you had better look after your 
sweetheart right away. She has gone across 
the fields for a walk, and Bate Harding is 
after her, as sure as you are horn.” 

“That’s the best tiling you’ve said,” said*. 
Allan, straightening himself up. “I’ll take 
your advice. Thank you. Good-morning.” 

“ I never did see such a man as that,” said 
Delilah to herself, as she watched him disap¬ 
pear among the trees—“ never.” 

Allan, on leaving the hotel, walked leisurely 
across the pasture towards the top of the cl ill’, 
absently snapping off the heads of yarrow 
along the path with his stick and keeping a 
sharp lookout on either hand for Bafe Hard¬ 
ing and Annie. lie readied the top of the 
rocks above the beach and stopped to scan 
the landscape, hut saw no trace of either of 
them. A little disappointed, he sauntered to 
the edge of the woods and leaned upon the 
feuce a moment to listen. No sound dis¬ 
turbed the stillness save the dropping of an 
idle leaf or the chirp of a chipmunk far in the 
leafy depths. 

‘•Bother!*’ he muttered. “What afoul l 
am. I ought at least to trust her with him 
for an hour. The rascal can’t hurt my cause 
much now.” 

He turned his steps homeward, and going 
to the back porch, took down his lasso from 
its accustomed nad. 

“I’ll strangle another turkey,” lie said, 
going out into the yard. 

If he had waited on the cliff a few moments 
longer he would have found the object of his 
search without much trouble, for scarcely 
had he passed from sight when Bafe and 
Annie appeared al the barway leading into 
the cliff pasture. It was evident from the 
light glittering in Kafe’s eyes that the con¬ 
versation immediately preceding their arrival 
had not been particularly pleasant. 

“ It is Allan Sterne who stands in iny way,” 
lie said, bitterly, as ho let down the bar for 
Annie to step over. “ If it were not for him, 
you would marry me quick enough.” 

“ No,” said Annie, “ I should not.” 

“You would” 

“I wouldn’t. I dislike you. There!” 

She sauntered on slowly ahead of him, 
pouting her pretty lip, while Bafe replaced 
the bars. 

“ You did not dislike me before Allan came 
home,” he said, ns he regained her side. 

“ I did, I always disliked you.” 


“Wiiy?” 

“ Because you are tinfeeling and selfish.” 

Bafe turned Ids head away with an ex¬ 
pression of pain. In an instant Annie’s 
tender little heart overflowed with pity and 
self-reproach. 

“ Indeed, indeed, Bafe, I did not mean to 
wound you. I ought not to have said that. 
You are very kind to feel as you do towards 
me, but I can’t love you, and what you ask 
can never he.” 

He turned upon her and seized her wrist 
almost fiercely. 

“I will force you to it,” he said, “whether 
you love me or not. I could bear your refu¬ 
sal of myself, but you shall never be that 
man's wife. I hate him.” 

He tossed her hand from him and turned 
away, while Annie stood for a moment where 
she had halted, her whole frame trembling 
and her check turned white as ashes. Then 
she walked on, in the direction of the 
hotel. 

The grass was high and the path not very 
distinct. Perhaps this was one reason why 
she strayed from it and advanced too near 
the edge of the cliff. In the preoccupation of 
her thoughts, she grew heedless of her foot¬ 
steps. When the ground began to sink be¬ 
neath her, she sprung suddenly back, but it 
was too late. With a frightened shriek she 
grasped at a slight bush which hung by its 
feeble roots upon the edge of the bank. 
Thus, by her hands alone, she clung midway 
between the two guarded points of rock, 
while beueath her glistened the terrible 
Silver Sand, with only that slight branch to 
save her from a horrible death. In an agony 
of terror, she cried for help, A man came 
running along the edge of the hank, ami in a 
moment Bafe Harding had dropped at full 
length upon the grass and reached down to 
seize her hand. But he held her below the 
fingers, and not so that she could cling to 
him. 

“Annie Bruce,” bo cried, “my prophecy 
has come true. 1 hold your life or death in 
my right hand. Will you marry me now?” 

She looked up at. him in the anguish of 
hopeless despair, but answered not a word. 

“Once more” he said, “Beware the third 
time.” 

The lips closed firmly together and the ex¬ 
quisite features were drawn together with an 
expression of intense pain, but no sound 
escaped her. Bafe Harding saw then by the 
bright light ip the deep brown eyes that she 
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would meet death unflinchingly rather than 
answer him. 

“For the last time” he cried. “It is for 
life or death, Annie Bruce. If you are lost 
to me, you shall be lost to him, too. AVill 
you be my wife?” 

There was still no answer, and the bright 
eyes closed in submission to a horrible fate. 
Rafe Harding looked down into the beautiful 
face, upturned towards him blanched ami 
colorless, and then turned liis head on one 
side, that lie might shut out the sight. But 
the devil had not deserted him, and with a 
sudden effort lie unclasped his hand. Then, 
with a wild cry, he rushed away across the 
field, like one who had suddenly gone mad. 

I:*11 as lie ran, a sharp ring fell upon his 
ear, cutting the ah like a knife. A slender 
coil of rope hovered tor a moment over the 
very centre of the Silver Sand, unwinding its 
convolutions rapidly like a serpent. Scarcely 
had Annie's helpless form touched the yield¬ 
ing surface, when a noose fell lightly upon 
her shoulders. 

“ Slip the thong under your arms,” cried a 
familiar voice. “There is no danger. The 
line is stout enough to hold twice your 
weight.” 

Mechanically she obeyed,and Allan Stcvno, 
bending over the wire fence on the south 
point, tightened the line and pulled. Annie's 
dress had kept her from sinking rapidly, and 
so quickly lmd help arrived, that a slight 
struggle sufficed to free her feet. Admirably 
did she retain her presence of mind up to 
this moment, but as Allan stooped to raise 
her over the fence ho saw that she had 
fainted. 

Unloosing tire lasso from about her waist, 
he imprinted a kiss upon the baby lips, and 
lifting her tightly in his arms, dashed away 
towards the hotel. 

Delilah met him on the steps. 

“ For goodjjess sake,” she said, “ what has 
happened?” 

“ I’ve lassoed her out of the Silver Sand,” 
lie replied. “That’s better than choking 
turkeys. I don’t think she’s hurt, if you 
girls can get her out of this faint.” 

He carried Iter into the parlor and laid her 
tenderly upon the sofa, while the generous- 
hearted Delilah did her best to restore her to 
consciousness. In the midst of their excited 

Hurts, Rafo Harding made his appearance at 
the door. 


“Has there been an accident?” he cried, 
eagerly. “I saw you running across the 
fields with a woman in your arms. What is 
the matter?” 

Allan took him by the arm, and leading 
him out into the hall, closed the door behind 
them. 

“ Have you got a carpet bag?” he asked, 

“ Yes.” 

“ Go up stairs and pack it. There’s a train 
fur the city at half past four. I’ll give you 
fifteen minutes to leave Glenhain, and I ll 
send ymu* trunk by express.” 

One look at Allan’s face was sufficient to 
convince Rafe that the former had witnessed 
the whole of the aiTair on the cliff. Never¬ 
theless he attempted a swagger. 

" Do you mean to insult me?’’ lie asked. 

“I'm the best friend you ever had,” said 
Allan, taking out his watch. “I’m going to 
save you a winter's residence hero at tin* ex¬ 
pense of the State. Fifteen minutes, mind. 
I'll wait here until you come down.” 

Rafe turned without a word and went up 
stairs. In less than half the allotted time he 
appeared, satchel in hand. 

“ I thank you,” he said, to Allan, hoarsely. 
“1 don’t deserve tills; least of all at your 
hands.” 

“ Why, Rafe,” cried Delilah, catching sight 
of him as he crossed the piazza, “you aren't 
going to leave us, arc you?” 

“ I—I’ve a sudden engagement in the city, 1 ’ 
said Rafe. “ I don’t think I shall come back 
again.” 

“Rafo Harding has had something to do 
with this business at the Silver Sand,” said 
Delilah, to Allan, as the former individual 
went down the steps. “I suppose there’s no 
use in asking you what it is.” 

“ Not the slightest,” said Allan. 

By the united efforts of half the female in¬ 
mates of the house poor Annie regained her 
senses at last, and Delilah nearly smothered 
her with kisses. 

“You darling little witch!” she said. 
“You stole both our beaux from us, but I 
could forgive you everything if I knew there 
would be a wedding here, for a sequel to tin’s 
adventure.” 

Allan leaned upon the back of a chair and 
looked at her. 

“To tell the truth,” he said, quietly, “I 
think there will be.” 

And there was. 
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“ 0, there's not in tills wide world,” I ex¬ 
claimed, quite unintentionally quoting Tom 
Moore; “there never has been, nor can ever 
be again, so charming a creature. No nymph, 
or sylph, or winged Ariel, or syren with song 
and mirror, was ever so fascinating, no daugh¬ 
ter of Eve so pretty and provoking!” 

This apostrophe, which certainly appears, 
now that in cooler moments I recall it, rather 
rhapsodical, was not uttered viva voce ov fiotlo 
voce , seeing that its object, Miss Dora M’Der- 
rnot, was riding along only three paces in 
front of me, whilst her brother walked by my 
side. It was a mere mental ejaculation, elic¬ 
ited by the surpassing perfections of the 
aforesaid Dora, who assuredly was the most 
charming girl I had ever beheld. But for the 
Pyrenean scenery around us, and the rough 
ill-conditioned mule, with its clumsy side¬ 
saddle of discolored leather, on which she 
was mounted, instead of the Spanish jennet 
or well-bred English palfrey that would best 
have suited so fair an equestrian, I could, 


without any great exertion of fancy, have 
dreamed myself back to the days of the 
M'Grcgor, and fancied that it was Di Vernon 
riding up the mountain-side, gayly chatting 
as she went with the handsome cavalier who 
walked by her stirrup, and who might have 
been Frank Osbnldistone, only that he was 
too manly-looking for Scott’s somewhat rf- 
feminate hero. IIow beautifully moulded 
was the form which her dark-green habit set 
oil'to such advantage; how fairy-like the foot 
that pressed the clumsy stirrup; how slender 
the fingers that grasped the rein 1 She had 
discarded the heavy riding-hat and senseless 
bonnet, those graceless inventions of some 
cunning milliner, and had adopted a head¬ 
dress not unusual in the country in which 
she then was. This was a bent or fiat cap, 
woven of snow-wlutc wool, and surmounted 
by a crimson tassel spread out over the top. 
From beneath this elegant coiffure her dark 
eyes flashed and sparkled, whilst her luxuri¬ 
ant chestnut curls fell down over her neck, 
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the alabaster fairness of which made lier 
white headdress look almost tawny. 

Kither because the air, although we were 
still in the month of .September, was fresh 
upon ihe mountains, or else because she was 
pretty and a woman, anil therefore not sorry 
to show herself to the best advantage, she 
had twisted round her waist a very long 
cashmere scarf, previously passing it over one 
shoulder in the manner of a sword-belt, the 
ends hanging down nearly to her stirrup; 
and this gave something peculiarly pictur¬ 
esque, almost fantastical, to her whole 
appearance. 

Upon the second day of my arrival at the 
baths of St, Sauveur, in the Pyrenees, I had 
fallen in with my old friend and college 
chum, Jack M’Permot, who was taking his 
sister the round of the French watering- 
places. Dora’s health had been delicate, the 
faculty had recommended the excursion, and 
Jack, who doted upon his only sister, had 
dragged her away from the gayeties of Lon¬ 
don and brought her oil’ to the Pyrenees, 
M'Dennot was an excellent fellow, neither a 
wit nor a Solomon, but a good-hearted dog 
who had been much liked at Trill. Coll., 
Dublin, where he had thought very little of 
Ills studies, and a good deal of his horses and 
dogs. An Irishman, to be sure, occasionally 
a slight touch of the brogue was perceptible 
in his talk; but from this his sister, who luul 
been brought up in England, was entirely 
free. Jack luul a snug estate of three thou¬ 
sand a year; Miss Dora had twenty thousand 
pounds from her mother. She had passed 
two seasons in London, and if she was not 
already married, it was because not one of 
the fifty aspirants to her hand had found fa¬ 
vor in her bright eyes. Lively and high-spir¬ 
ited, with a slight turn for the satirical, she 
loved her independence, and was difficult to 
please. 

I had been absent from England for nearly 
two years, on a continental tour, and al¬ 
though I had heard much of Miss M’Dcnnot, 
I had never seen her till her brother intro¬ 
duced mo to her at St. Sauveur, I had not 
known her an hour, before I found myself iit 
a fair way to add another to the list of the 
poor moths who had singed their wings at the 
perilous light of her beauty. When M’Dor- 
mot—learning that, like themselves, I was 
on a desultory sort of ramble, and luul not 
marked out any particular route—offered me 
a seat in their carriage, aiul urged me to 
accompany them, instead of prudently flying 


from the danger, I foolishly exposed myself 
to it, and to! what might have been antici¬ 
pated came to pass, lie fore 1 had been two 
days in Dora’s society, my doom was sealed; 
I bad ceased to belong to myself; I was her 
slave, the slave of her sunny smile and bright 
eyes—talisman more potent than any lamp 
or ring that djinn or fairy ever obeyed. 

A fortnight had passed, and we weie at 

B-. During that time, the spell that 

bound me had been each day gaining 
strength. As an intimate friend of her broth¬ 
er, 1 was already, with Dora, on the footing 
of an old acquaintance; she seemed well 
enough pleased with my society, and chatted 
with mo willingly ami familiarly; but in vain 
did I watch for some slight indication, a 
glance or an intonation whence to derive 
hope, None such were perceptible; nor 
could (he most egregious coxcomb have fan¬ 
cied that they were. We once or twice fell 
in with other acquaintances of hers and her 
brother’s and with them she had just the 
same frank friendly manner, {is with me. 1 
had not sullieient vanity, however, to expect 
a woman, especially one so much admired as 
Miss M’Dermot, to fall in love at first sight 
with my humble personality, and I patiently 
waited, trusting to time and assiduity to ad¬ 
vance my cause. Things were in this slate, 
when one morning, whilst taking an early 
walk to the springs, l van up against an En¬ 
glish friend, by name Walter Ashley, lie 
was tlie sou of a country gentleman of mod¬ 
erate fortune, at whose house I had more 
than once passed a week in the shooting 
season. Walter was an excellent fellow, and 
a perfect model of the class to which lie be¬ 
longed. By no means unpolished in his man¬ 
ners, he had yet a sort of plain frankness and 
bimhoinie, which was peculiarly agreeable and 
prepossessing. Ho was not a university man, 
nor had lie received an education of the high¬ 
est order—spoke no language but his own 
with any degree of correctness—neither play¬ 
ed the fiddle, painted pictures, nor wrote 
poetry. On the other hand, in all manly ex¬ 
ercises he was a proficient; shot, rode, walk¬ 
ed and danced to perfection; and the fresh 
originality and pleasant tone of his conversa¬ 
tion redeemed any deficiency of reading or 
accomplishment. 

In personal appearance lie was a splendid 
fellow, nearly six feet in his boots, strongly, 
but, at the same (ime, symmetrically built; 
although his size of liinh and width of shoul¬ 
der rendered him, at six-aml-twenty, rather 
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what 13 called a fine man, than a slender or 
elegant one. lie had the true Anglo-Saxon 
physiognomy, blue eyes, and light-brown hair 
that waved, rather than curled, round his 
broad handsome forehead. And then, wlmt 
a mustache the fellow hadl (lie was officer 
in a crack yeomanry corps.) Not one of the 
composite order, made up of pomatum and 
lampblack, such as may he seen sauntering 
down St. James’s street on a spring afternoon, 
with incipient guardsmen behind them—but 
worthy of an Italian painter or Hungarian 
lmssar; full, well-grown and glossy. Who 
was the idiot who first sot afloat the notion 
that mustaches were unseemly? To nine 
faces out of ten, they arc a most becoming 
addition, increasing physiognomical charac¬ 
ter, almost giving it where there is none; re¬ 
lieving the monotony of broad flat cheeks, 
and abridging the abomination of a long up¬ 
per-lip. Uncleanly, you say? Not a bit of 
It, if judiciously trimmed and trained. What, 
sir! are they not at least as proper looking 
ns those foxy thickets extending from jaw¬ 
bone to temple, which you yourself, each 
morning, take such pains to comb into shape? 

Delighted to meet Ashley, I dragged him 
off to tho hotel, to introduce him to M’Dcr- 
inot ami his sister. As a friend of mine they 
gave him a cordial welcome, and wo passed 
that day and the following ones together. I 
Boon, however, I must confess, began to re¬ 
pent a little having brought my handsome 
friend into the society of Dora. She seemed 
better pleased with him than I altogether 
liked; nor could I wonder at it. Walter 
Ashley was exactly the man to please a wo¬ 
man of Dora’s character. She was of rather 
a romantic turn, and about him there was a 
dash of the chivalrous, well calculated to cap¬ 
tivate her imagination. Although perfectly 
feminine, she was an excellent horsewoman, 
and an ardent admirer of feats of address and 
courage, and she had heard mo tell her 
brother of Ashley’s perfections in such mat¬ 
ters. On his part, Ashley, like every one else 
who saw her, was evidently greatly struck 
with her beauty and fascination of manner. 
1 cannot say that I was jealous; X had no 
right to be so, for Dora bad never given me 
encouragement; but I certainly more than 
once regretted having introduced a third 
person into what—honest Jack M’Dermot, 
counting, of course, for nothing—had previ¬ 
ously been a sort of tete-a-tete society. I 
began to fear that, thanks to myself, my 
occupation was gone and Ashley had got iL 


It was the fifth day after our meeting with 
Walter, ami we had started early in tho 
morning upon an excursion to a neighboring 
lake, the scenery around which, we were told, 
was particularly wild and beautiful. It was 
situated on a piece of table-land on the top 
of a mountain, which we could see from tho 
hotel window. The distance was barely ten 
miles, and the road being rough and pre¬ 
cipitous, M’Dermot, Ashley and myself had 
chosen to walk rather than to risk our necks 
by riding the broken-kneed ponies that were 
offered to us. A sure-footed mule and in¬ 
different side-saddle lmd been procured for 
Miss M’Dermot, and was attended by a wild- 
looking Beninese hoy, or gossoon, as her 
brother called him, a creature like a grass¬ 
hopper, all legs and arms, with a seared 
countenance, and long lank black hair hang¬ 
ing in irregular shreds about his face. 

There is no season more agreeable in tho 
Pyrenees than the month of September. 
People are very apt to expatiate on the de¬ 
lights of autumn, its mellow beauty, pensive 
charms, and such like. I confess that in a 
general way I like the youth of the year bet¬ 
ter than its decline, and prefer the bright 
green tints of spring, with tho summer in 
prospective, to the melancholy autumn, its 
russet hues and falling leaves; its regrets for 
fine weather past, and anticipations of bad to 
come. But if there be any place where I 
should be tempted to reverse my judgment, 
it would be in Southern France, ami especial¬ 
ly its western and central portion. The clear 
cloudless sky, tho moderate heat succeeding 
to the sultriness, often overpowering, of tho 
summer months, the magnificent vineyards 
and merry vintage-time, tho noble groves of 
chestnut, clothing the lower slopes of the 
mountains, the bright streams and flower- 
spangled meadows of Beam and Languedoc, 
render no part of tho year more delightful in 
those countries than tho months of September 
and October. 

As before mentioned, Dora rode a little in 
front, with Ashley beside her, pointing out 
the beauties of the wild scenery through 
which we passed, and occasionally laying a 
hand upon her bridle to guide the mule over 
some unusually rugged portion of the almost 
trackless mountain. M’Dermot and I were 
walking behind, a little puffed by the steep¬ 
ness of the ascent; our guide, whose name 
was Cadet, a name answered to by every 
second man one meets in that part of Franco, 
Strode along beside us, like a pair of compasses 
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with leathern lungs. Presently the hist 
named individual turned to me. 

“ Cch messieurs vcuknt-Us voir le Sautdclou 
Contrabandlstc?” said lie, in the barbarous 
dialect of the district, half French, half patois, 
with a small dash of Spanish, 

“ Le Saul du Conlnbmidkr, the Smuggler's 
Leap—what is that?’’ asked Dora, who had 
overheard the question, turning round her 
graceful head, and dazzling us—me at least— 
by a sudden view of her lovely face, now 
glowing with exercise and the mountain air. 

The smuggler’s leap, so Cadet informed us, 
was a narrow cleft in the rock, of vast depth, 
and extending for a considerable distance 
across a flank of the mountain. It owed its 
name to the following incident: Some live 
years previously, a smuggler, known by the 
name of Juan le Negre, or Black Juan, had, 
for a considerable period, set the custom¬ 
house officers at defiance, and brought great 
discredit on them by his success in passing 
contraband goods from Spain. In vain did 
they lie in ambush and set snares for him; 
they could never come near him, or if they 
did it was when lie was hacked by such a 
force of the hardy desperadoes carrying on 
the same lawless trafiie, that the douaniers 
were either forced to heat a retreat, or got 
fearfully mauled in the contest that ensued. 
One day, however, three of these green-coated 
guardians of the French revenue caught a 
sight of Juan alone and unarmed. They 
pursued him, and a rare race he led them, 
over cliff and crag, across rock and ravine, 
until at last they saw witli exultation that lie 
made right for the chasm in question, and 
there they made sure of securing him. It 
seemed as if he had forgotten the position of 
the cleft, and only remembered it when he 
got within a hundred yards or thereabouts, 
for then he slackened his pace. The 
douaniers gained on him, and expected him 
to desist from his flight, and surrender. 
What was their surprise and consternation 
when they saw him, on reaching the edge of 
the. clmsm, spring from the ground with 
izard-like agility, and by one bold leap clear 
the yawning abyss. The douaniers uttered a 
shout of rage and disappointment, and two 
of them ceased running; but the third, a man 
of great activity and courage, and who had 
frequently sworn to earn the reward set on 
the head of Juan, dared the perilous jump. 
He fell short; his head was dashed against 
the opposite rock, and his horror-struck 
companions, gazing down into the dark depth 


beneath, saw his body strike against the crags 
on its way to the bottom of the abyss. Tim 
smuggler escaped, and the spot where the 
tragical incident occurred was thenceforward 
known as “ Le Sant du Conlrebandivr 

Before our guide had finished his narrative, 
we were unanimous in our wish to visit its 
scene, which we readied by the time he had 
brought the tale to a conclusion. It was cer¬ 
tainly a most remarkable chasm, whose ex¬ 
istence was only to bo accounted for bv 
reference to the volcanic agency of which 
abundant traces exist in Southern France. 
The whole side of the mountain was cracked 
and rent asunder, forming a narrow* ravine of 
vast depth, in tiie manner of the famous 
Mexican barrancas. In some places might 
be traced a sort of correspondence on the oj>- 
posile sides; a recess on one side into which 
a projection on the other would have nearly 
fitted, could some Antieus have closed the 
fissure. This, however, was only here and 
there; generally speaking, the rocky brink 
was worn by the action of time and water, 
and the rock composing it sloped slightly 
downwards. The chasm was of various 
width, but was narrowest at the spot at 
which we reached it, and really did not 
appear so very terrible a leap as Cadet made 
it out to be. On looking down, a confusion 
of bush-covered crags was visible; and now' 
that the sun was high, a narrow stream was 
to he seen, flowing, like a line of silver, at the 
bottom—the ripple and rush of the water, 
repeated by llie echoes of the ravine, ascend¬ 
ing to our ears with a noise like that of a 
cataract. On a large fragment of rock, a few 
yards from the brink, was rudely carved a 
date, and below it two letters. They were 
the initials, so our guide informed us, of the 
unfortunate douauier who had there met his 
death. 

We had remained for half a minute or so 
gazing down into the ravine, when Ashley, 
who was ou tho right of the party, broke 
silence. 

“Pshaw!” said lie, stepping back from the 
edge, “ that’s no leap. Why, I’ll jump across 
it myself.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake!” cried Dora. 

“Ashley!” I exclaimed, “don’t be a fool!” 

But it was too late. What mad impulse 
possessed him I cannot say; hut certain I 
am, from my knowledge of his character, that 
it was no foolish bravado or schoolboy desire 
to show off, that seduced him to so wild a 
freak, The fact was, but for the depth be- 
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low, tho leap did not look at all formidable; 
not above four or five feet, but in reality it 
war a ileal wider. It was probably this 
deceitful appearance, and perhaps the feeling 
which Englishmen are apt to entertain, that 
for feats of strength and agility no men sur¬ 
pass them, that convinced Walter of the ease 
with which he could jump across. Before 
we could stop him, he took a short run and 
jumped. 

A scream from Dora was echoed by an ex¬ 
clamation of horror from M’13c r mot and my¬ 
self. Ashley had cleared the chasm and 
alighted on the opposite edge, but it was 
shelving and slippery, and his feet slid from 
under him. For one moment it appeared as 
if he would instantly be dashed to pieces, hut 
in falling he managed to catch the edge of 
the rock, which at that place formed an angle. 
There he hung by his hands, his whole body 
in the air, without a possibility of raising 
himself; for below the edge of the rock was 
smooth ami receding, and even could he have 
reached it, lie would have found no foothold. 
One desperate effort he made to grasp a 
stunted and leafless sapling that grew in a 
crevice at not more than a foot from the 
edge, but it failed, and nearly caused Ins in¬ 
stant destruction. Desisting from further 
effort, ho hung motionless, his hands convul¬ 
sively cramped to the ledge of rock, which 
afforded so difficult a hold, that his sustaining 
himself by it at all seemed a miracle, and 
could only he the result of uncommon muscu¬ 
lar power. It was evident that no human 
strength could possibly maintain him for 
more than a minute or two in that position; 
below, was an abyss, a hundred or more feet 
deep—to all appearance his last hour was 
come. 

M’Dennot and I stood aghast and helpless, 
gazing with open mouths and strained eye¬ 
balls .at our unhappy friend. What could we 
do? Were wo to dare the leap, which one 
far more active .and vigorous than ourselves 
had unsuccessfully attempted? It would 
be courting destruction, without a chance of 
saving Ashley. But Dora put us to shame. 
One scream, and only one, she uttered,* and 
then, gathering up her habit, she sprang un¬ 
aided from her mule. Her cheek was pale as 
the whitest marble, but her presence of mind 
was unimpaired, and she seemed to gain 
courage and decision in the moment of peril. 

“ Your cravats, your handkerchiefs!” cried 
she, unfastening, as she spoke, her long 
cashmere scarf. Mechanically M’Dermot 


and myself obeyed. With the sp<*ed of light 
and a woman’s dexterity, she knotted to¬ 
gether her scarf, a long silk cravat which I 
gave her, M'Derniot’s handkerchief and mine, 
and securing—how, I know not—a stone at 
either extremity of the rope thus formed, she 
threw one end of it, with sure aim and steady 
hand, across the ravine and round the sapling 
already referred to. Then leaning forward to 
hold her hack, she let go the other end. 
Ashley’s hold was already growing feeble, his 
fingers were torn by the rock, the blood 
started from under his nails, and he fumed 
liis face towards us with a mute prayer for 
succor. At that moment the two ends of 
the shawl fell against him, and he instinctive¬ 
ly grasped them. It was a moment of fearful 
suspense. Would the knots so hastily mado 
resist the tension of his weight? They did 
so; he raised himself by strength of wrist. 
The sapling bent and bowed, but his hand 
was now close to it. He grasped it; another 
powerful effort of despair, and he lay ex¬ 
hausted and almost senseless upon the rocky 
brink. At the same moment, with a cry of 
joy, Dora fell fainting into her brother's 
arms. 

Of that day’s adventures little remains to 
tell. A walk of a mile brought Ashley to a 
place where a bridge, thrown over the ravine, 
enabled him to cross it. I omit his thanks to 
Dora, Ids apologies for the alarm lie had 
caused her, and his admiring eulogy of her 
presence of mind. Iler manner of receiving 
them, and the look she gave him when, on 
rejoining tis, lie took her hand, and with a 
natural and grateful courtesy that prevented 
the action from appearing theatrical or un¬ 
usual , pressed it to his lips, were anything 
but gratifying to me, whatever they may 
have been to him. She. seemed no way dis¬ 
pleased at the freedom. I was most con¬ 
foundedly, but that Walter did not scein to 
observe. 

The incident that had occurred, and Dora’s 
request, brought our excursion to an abrupt 
termination, and we returned homewards. 
It. appeared as if this were doomed to he a 
day of disagreeables. On reaching the inn. I 
found a letter, which, thanks to my frequent 
change of place, and to the dilatoriness of 
continental post-offices, had been chasing 
me from town to town during the previous 
three weeks. It was from a lawyer, inform¬ 
ing mo of the death of a relative, and com¬ 
pelling me instantly to return to England to 
arrange some important business concerning 
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a disputed will. The sum at stake was too 
considerable for mo to neglect the summons, 
nm! with the worst possible grace I prepared 
to depart. I made some violent attempts to 
induce Ashley to accompany me, talked my¬ 
self hoarse about fox-hunting and pheasant- 
shooting, and other delights of tin* approach¬ 
ing season; but all in vain. His passion for 
field-sports seemed entirely cooled; lie 
sneered at foxes, treated pheasants with con¬ 
tempt, amt professed to be as much in love 
with the Pyrenees .as I began to fear he was 
with Dora. There was nothing for it but to 
set out alone, which I accordingly did, having 
previously obtained from M’Dormot the plan 
of their route, and the name of the place 
where lie and his sister thought of wintering. 
I was determined, so soon as I had settled 
my affairs, to return to the continent and 
propose for Dora. 

Man proposes and God disposes, says the 
proverb. In my case, I am prepared to prove 
that the former part of the proverb lied 
abominably. Instead of a fortnight in Loudon 
being, as I had too sanguinely hoped, sufficient 
for the settlement of the business that took 
me thither, I was detained several months, 
and compelled to make sundry journeys to 
the north of England. I wrote several times 
to M’Dermot, and had one letter from him, 
hut no more. Jack was a notoriously bad 
correspondent, and I scarcely wondered at 
his silence. 

Summer came—my lawsuit was decided, 
and sick to death of briefs and barristers, 
parchments and attorneys, I once more found 
myself my own master. An application to 
M’Dermot’s London banker produced me his 
address. lie was then in Switzerland, but 
was expected down the Rhine, and loiters to 
Wiesbaden would find him. That was 
enough for me; my head and heart were 
still full of Dora M’Dermot; and two days 
after I had obtained information, the “Ant¬ 
werpen ” steamer deposited me on Belgian 
ground. 

“Mr. M’Dennot is stopping here?” I in¬ 


quired of, or rather affirmed to, the head 
waiter at the Four Seasons hotel at Wies¬ 
baden. If the follow had told me ho was not, 
I believe I should have knocked him down. 

“He is, sir. You will find him in the 
Cursaal gardens with Madame aa suw.” 

Oil'I started to the gardens. They were in 
full bloom and beauty, crowded with flowers, 
and fraulelwt, and foreigners of all nations. 
The little lake sparkled in the sunshine, and 
the waterfowl skimmed over it in all direc¬ 
tions. But it’s little I eared for such matters, 
I was looking for Dora, sweet Dora—Dora 
Ai’Dermot. 

At the comer of a walk I mot her brother, 

“Jack!” I exclaimed, grasping his hand 
with the most vehement atVection, “Pm 
delighted to see you.” 

“And I’m glad to see you, my boy,” was 
the rejoinder. “1 was wondering you did 
not answer my last letter, but I suppose you 
thought to join us sooner.” 

“Your last letter!” I exclaimed, “I have 
written three times since I heard from you.” 

“The devil you have!” cried Jack. “Do 
you mean to say you did not get the letter I 
wrote you from Paris a month ago, an¬ 
nouncing—•” 

I did not hear another word, for just then, 
round a corner of the shrubbery, came Dora 
herself, more charming than ever, all grace, 
and smiles, and beauty. But I saw neither 
beauty, nor smiles, nor grace; all I saw was, 
that she was leaning on the arm of that pro- 
vokingly handsome dog, Walter Ashley. For 
a moment I stood petrified, and then extend¬ 
ing my hand: 

“Miss M’Dermot!” I exclaimed. 

She drew back a little, with a smile and a 
blush. Her companion stepped forward. 

“ My dear fellow,” said he, “ there is no 
such person. Allow me to introduce you to 
Mrs. Ashley.” 

If any of my friends wish to bo presented 
to pretty girls with twenty thousand pounds, 
they bad better apply elsewhere than to me. 
Since that day I have forsworn the practice. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE MIST. 


BY BERT L. THOMPSON. 


A wild bleak place it seemed to strangers, 
but as it was, Dame Breitraann loved it- Her 
tbatclied cottage was placed in a niche far 
tip the mountain side, and all around were 
rocks and clefts, and snatches of hilly clear¬ 
ings, where her little flock of sheep browsed, 
except when the snow lay there in great 
drifts, as it did throughout every winter. 

People wondered that tha dame should 
have chosen sucii an isolated rugged spot for 
her abode, while the valley lay beneath, with 
its green fields, its sparkling streams and 
varied woodland, which could not find foot¬ 
ing in the shallow soil above. 

Only spruce pines and dumps of dark firs, 
which clung in the crevices of the rocks, or 
bung like a friuge over precipitous descents, 
grew up there; these and some glossy ever¬ 
green shrubs, with plenty of prickly thorn 
bushes, which had been made serviceable by 
hedging in a garden plot. They had grown 
so tall, and interlaced themselves in such a 
mutual embrace of all their stubby branches, 
that the winter blast could not creep through 
except in shivering broken sweeps, so the 
ground kept warm beneath its mantle of 
thick snow, and the dame had her vegeta¬ 
bles early and hardy as those in the fertile 
fields below. 


The reason that she loved the place, with 
its summer gusts and sudden storms, its 
winter cold and driving snows, was that she 
was a native Swiss, and all these reminded 
her of the land she had left years and years 
before. 

Then she had been a hale young matron, 
with a strong, honest, toilsome gooiltnan, and 
three chubby-cheeked little ones tugging 
after her, clinging to her short linsey skirts, 
as she worked with willing heart and hands 
to add comforts to the new home. Ah me! 
she had seen sorrow since, and her husband 
and babes all lay in the churchyard, with 
slabs of rough granite above their heads. 

Now she was a withered, wrinkled old 
woman, with hair lying smooth and white 
beneath .her muslin cap, and with rheumatic 
twinges that often kept her from hobbling 
down the mountain path upon the Sabbath 
day, to the little church where she had gone 
regularly for forty years. 

Only Bretta, her grand-niece, lived with 
her iu her eyrie cottage home. A blithe¬ 
some, neat-handed lass was Bretta, but with 
a head as light as her heart, and some vain 
notions in it which gave Dame Breitmann 
many a qualm of misgiving, and called many 
a reproof down upon the young girl. 
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Bat Bretts was a willful minx, and the 
dame’s precepts fell without impression upon 
her mind. She heard without heeding, and 
forgot all warnings when there was danger 
that they would interfere with her own 
pleasure. She would linger in the village 
where she went to sell the bunches of pro¬ 
duce gathered from the thorn-hedged gar* 
den, the great white-shelled eggs from the 
poultry-yard, and the rolls of yellow butter 
which the dame gathered from the milk of 
her one cow. 

Never a Saturday but Bretta, in her neat 
short gown and white starched sunbonnet, 
with the heavy basket on her arm, trudged 
down the mountain path, out across the val¬ 
ley to the village houses, where her patrons 
lived. And never such an occasion but she 
returned with a yard or two of gaudy ribbon, 
a tinsel brooch, or some other bit of finery 
to adorn her person at the next day’s meet¬ 
ing, where she dropped a penny into the 
mission-box instead of the shilling which the 
dame allowed her. 

All this troubled the good darae sorely, 
and beside, she worried herself into a fever 
of anxiety every night when the girl went 
down the mountain to drive the cow, up 
from the common pastures. The dusk would 
creep down and the mists settle over the val¬ 
ley, before the bell about Crumple’s neck 
could be beard tinkling as she came slowly 
up the path. It was no use to find fault 
with or to send her hours earlier, for she 
only loitered the more on the way. But 
Dame Breitmaun need not have feared for 
her. Bretta was fleet and sure of foot as a 
chamois, and knew every rock and crevice 
until she could tread them safely in the 
darkest night. 

“ Make haste, Bretta,” the dame would 
say, every evening when the girl tied her 
bonnet over her glossy brown hair. “Get 
thee home before the twilight falls.” 

“Ay, granny,” Bretta would respond, 
bounding away before other admonition 
could be given her. 

And then she would sing snatches of song, 
and turn from the path into all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places, in search of gray lichens 
and red cup-moss, or clainber up the preci¬ 
pices after glitterhig sparks, which she was 
sure were precious jewels until she reached 
them, when they turned to pink or, white 
pebbles in her hand. So when the valley 
was reached, the shadows would lie thick 
and dajk iu every nook, and the mountain- 


top, would be ta}t fropj sigjit by the mist 
which hung between. Then Bretta, who 
knew nothing of fear, would call Crumple, 
and start her along the path, while she lin¬ 
gered to chat with the lasses she might en¬ 
counter on the green. So it was that she 
trudged homeward one night, later even 
than was her wont, with Crumples bell 
sounding far ahead. 

Now, the broad path up the mountain 
wound in and out in great curves, avoiding 
the chasms, and choosing the most gradual 
ascent. There was another and more direct 
way, which Bretta often followed, and which 
she chose now to accelerate her return. 
This was narrow and rough, and in some 
places so steep that climbing up it from rock 
to rock was like ascending a great natural 
stairway. 

This night the mist had settled down until 
it hung an impenetrable curtain, shutting 
everything out into a region of obscurity. 
Even Bretta’s sharp eyes could not distin¬ 
guish objects-more than a yard distant; but 
she clambered on fearlessly, secure in her 
perfect knowledgo of the way. At length 
the path verged upon a more level space, 
where oil one side there was a sheer descent 
of a hundred feet, and on the other the 
rocks broke away in a wide cleft or ravine. 
The moon was struggling up outside the 
mist, lighting it now with a kind of opaque 
brilliancy. 

Bretta was half way across this ridge 
stretching over this space to the next ascent, 
when she paused at a sight which took away 
her breath and held her motionless as she 
gazed at it. 

A woman’s figure, taller, she knew, than 
any living woman could be, white, and dim, 
and wavering, stood up against the mist out 
over the middle of the precipice. It had 
long floating hair waving about its shoulders, 
and seemed to approach or recede as the 
mist thickened or was pierced by the moon- 
rays. 

For a moment Bretta lost speech and 
thought, and gazed awe-stricken upon it. 
Then Iter native courage came back, and 
c'aspiiig her hands reverently, she addressed 
it: 

“ Spirit, whatever thou art, what wouldst 
thou with me?” 

The spirit did not speak, but as Bretta 
folded her hands, threw up its arms as 
though warning her back. 

“Speak to me!”* Bretta cried, imploringly. 
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“See, I do not fear tliee. Tell rae why thou 
hast sought me here?” 

But the figure wavered away, and Bretta 
tamed to see the mist breaking and rolling 
up before the bright moonlight. When she 
looked again, spirit and mist had vanished 
together. 

She turned her face toward the mountain, 
and there, a few steps before her, the ledge 
had crumbled away, leaving a yawning gulf, 
Into which she surely would have fallen had 
she attempted to traverse it through the 
mist. 

“Ah, now I know it was a good spirit,” she 
paid to herself. “ But for it I should be lying 
down there bruised and dying upon the 
rocks.” 

With a thankful heart Bretta crept down 
the ledge and back through the ravine, until 
phe could regain the path beyond the new- 
made fissure. 

She found Crumple grazing near the cow- 
yard, and shut her within, while she went on 
to the cottage, where Dame Breitmaun had 
grown nervous over her long absence. 

“Child, child 1 why wilt thou loiter so 
late? Thou wilt come to no good by it.” 

“ Never mind, granny,” Bretta answered, 
with her usual careless laugh, as she reached 
down the bright tin pail from the shelf. “I 
have come to no ill by it yet.” 

The dame sighed, and took up the gray 
stocking from her lap. But her thoughts 
were troubled, and her hands trembled so 
that she dropped stitches from her needles 
and tangled the yarn unbound from her ball. 

Bretta, coming in with foaming, brimming 
pail, found her straining her eyes over the 
miswrought work. 

“Let me do it, granny,” she said, with 
mpre thoughtfulness than she often dis¬ 
played. And taking the knitting from the 
aged hands, she kneeled down before the fire 
and proceeded to set it right. 

Dame Breitmann laid her quivering hand 
upon the girl’s head, passing it down the 
long locks which had escaped from their fas¬ 
tening, then uttered a reproving exclamation: 

“ Bretta, child, thy hair is heavy with 
damp! Why, where was thy bonnet?” 

But Bretta was lost in her own thoughts, 
and it was easy for the darae to conjecture 
that she had-carried her head-coverkig in¬ 
stead of wearing it t 
From that day the girl studied more care- 
ftilly her grand-aunt’s cq in fort When she 
aewed, she picked up the scraps and lint she 


had scattered, Instead of racfng afray', as 
heretofore, tpe moment her task was done. 

A little watchfulness on her part spared the 
good dame many a painfuf step. The latter 
wondered at the chan"? arid was thankful; 
but knew noi, the Cause ofit, for Bretta never 
told her that she had seen the Spirit of the 
Mist. 

The girl thought the spectre 1 she had seen 
was a special protecting power, and thinking 
that such was watching over her, taught her 
greater gentleness towards others who were 
not so favored. 

For a time the dame had" no cause for com¬ 
plaint. Then Bretta longed to see the spirit 
again, arid lingered late Upon the ledge. Bat 
night after night passed and it did riot come. 
Bretta grew sorrowful, and feared that it 
had deserted her, or that it would not appear 
except as a warning of danger. 

Weeks passed. Bretta was gradually going 
back to her old light ways. One night she 
lingered late in the valley, and speeding 
homeward, thought nothing of the spirit un¬ 
til she reached the ledge. She was half 
startled to find it there again, pictured 
against the mist midway out over the preci¬ 
pice. She spoke, but it did not answer, and 
vanished as before when the mist rolled away 
in the moonlight. 

A sound floated up from the void of space 
which chilled her blood. But she was a 
brave girl, as we have seen, so she leaned far 
out over the precipice, striving to pierce the 
darkness beneath. Then the sound was re¬ 
peated again and again, arid she knew it to 
be the moan of some one in pain. 

She hallooed, arid a faint voice answered 
her. It was many minutes before she made 
pat the situation, which we shall explain in 
a few words. 

A man had been hunting on the monritain. 
Returning, he had lost his way, and the mist 
Closed down around him. Wandering hither 
and thither, he had missed his footing at 
last, and fallen over the precipice 1 . Down, 
down, bruising against projecting crags, un¬ 
til he clutched the branches of a scraggy pine- 
tree, which had found root in a crevice and 
grew horizontally from it, thus saving him¬ 
self from the certain death which would have 
met him below. He was clinging there still 
to the frail support, which bent and swayed 
beneath his weight, but he was chilled and 
rinriibed by the mist, arid felt that he could 
not much longer retain his hold. This much 
Bretta learned, and calling out her asfurance 
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of sppedy aid, fled away.up the tuountain 
path to iler home., 

Soon the young girl was bpck with ropes, 
which she securely fastenec},and threw down 
to him. With renewed hope he gained new 
strength, audfollowing Bretta’s directions, 
climbed slowly, resting wherever he could 
find foothold, and erelong he stood with her 
upon the ledge. 

Her strong young: arm aided him up the 
pathway, and the cottage reached, he sank 
down weak and trembling, all of his over¬ 
taxed strength goue for the time. It was 
dayB before he was well enough to leave, and 
meantime be won upon Bretta’s confidence 
until she told him of the Spirit of the Mist 
which had appeared to her. 

He made her promise to tides him to the 
place, and wheu he was well again they .went 
there together. Only the mist hung in thick 
darkness about the spot; the spectral figure 
did. not appear. 

“ It will not come,” Bretta said, when they 
had waited. She was scarcely disappointed, 
alter having looked for it in vain so many 
times, before. 


“Ah,” the gentleman replied, “ if it is what 
I think, you wiii see it only when the moon 
is full.” 

Afterward, when he was gone, Bretta re¬ 
membered his words and proved them true. 
Any night that she visited the ledge when 
the moon was full arid the mist gathered 
there, she would behold the spirit, but at nO 
other time was it visible. 

Time sped away, and Bretta no longer 
lived in the thatched ooitage upon the 
mountain. Good Dame Breitmann was laid 
beside her dear oues in the churchyard, and 
the gentleman whom the mountain maid 
had rescued, and who had since kindly inter¬ 
ested himself in her welfare, took Bretta to 
his home, to be educated and provided for 
with his own daughters. 

But one thing which Bretta’s studies might 
have taught her she would never believe. It 
was regarding an optical illusion produced 
by certain degrees of light and density of air, 
and which explained the figure she had 
seen as nothing more or less than her own 
shadoU thrown against the mist. Bnt Bretta 
went ou believing in the spirit to the last. 
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THE STORM AT SEA. 

IiY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


ITAT a storm it was, to be sure! All 
clay tlic wind had been rising, the rain 
falling in torrents, and as nigbt came on 
botli wind and rain grew worse. Tlio 
tail trees bent, the boughs and branches 
cracked, fences blew over and chimneys 
blew down. The wind caught sticks 
and gravel and sent them against tko 
windows till you might think the panes 
were going to be shattered in pieces. It 
was a sad night for sailors on the coast, 
and a still sadder night for their families 
at home; for the sailors had enough to 
do, and they knew if there was hope, 
and when the danger was over; but 
those at home could only sit and listen 
to the wind, and tremble, and fear the 
worst, even after the trouble was all 
over. 

That was the way with Captain Cary’s 
family. When the storm was over they did not dare to rejoice, for they were not sure but ho 
had gone down in it. 

Captain Cary was one of the best men in the world, and a regular sailor. Ho had boon to 
sea ever since lie was a boy of twelve, had seen all the countries of the world and met with 
all sorts of adventures. At evening, when he was at home, lie used to gather his children 
about him and tell them how he saw the sun set in tlio north and rise again after a little 
while and go back to the south, in times when the day was six months long; and then when 
tile six months of night came, how he rode over tlio snow by tlio light of tlio northern aurora. 
He told them of being in Jamaica, and how ho used to go out early in the morning and 
gather oianges when the dew was on them, and how there would be ripe and green oranges 
and (lowers all on the same tree. Then he told them of going to China for opium, and steal¬ 
ing up to the coast at night, when the natives would bring tlio opium to them, ami they 
would cut away with, perhaps, an English steamer chasing after them. 

Many an amusing story had their father told them of the long years he had spent sailing 
over tlie sea, and he had stories enough more to tell in hundreds of evenings. But the best 
story of all he had told them the very night before lie went away the last time, and it was 
that alter this ono voyage he would never go to sea again, but would come home and stay 
with them all the rest of his life. He was tired of roving, and he had money enough, lie said, 
and when he had gone this once to the West Indies, and from there to South America, and 
then to Florida, perhaps, ho would come home and be a farmer. 

Well, he bad been to all these places, and they had got good nows of him, and the last news 
was from Georgia. That said that ho was going to sail for homo immediately, anil would bo 
there in a few days. 

Then what a joyful family were tlio Carysl Ilow they set every tiling in order, and counted 
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the hours, and how the children asked their 
mother every morning if father would ha 
home to-day, and every evening if ho would 
he home the next morning. 

There were five of these children, and the 
youngest, a baby a year old, the father had 
never seen. It was born just after ho went 
away the last time. Next there were Jack 
and Jane, the twins, five years old, and 
Tommy, seven years old, and Nell the eldest, 
who was ten. 

Of course the younger ones did not know 
much about the storm, though they had been 
taught to pray every night and morning that 
the winds and the storms might he kind to 
their dear father, and that the angels of God 
might turn the lightnings of heaven away 
from him. They had some idea of danger 
when the wind blew so, and when they saw 
their mother walking up and down the room 
with her face so white. lint when the sun 
came out, and all was silent and sweet and 
bright, they forgot all about the tempest, and 
asked again if father would he home that day. 

“ If God is willing, my dears,” was all the 
answer their mother coidd make. She dared 
not say she hoped lie would come, for it was 
time for Mm to ho oo Hie coast, and all 
night that terrible storm had been raging. 
She knew that there must have been disasters 
and wrecks, and lives lost; ami of all that 
would he destroyed, how could she expect 
that her husband would ho saved ? 

The children went to their piay satisfied, 
all hut Noll. She was old enough to under¬ 
stand, and she had seen her mother walking 
about tlm house, praying and crying, all night 
long. So she said nothing, only tried to keep 
the tears hack, and to do all she could. She 
put some fresh flowers in the vases, soino 
fresh boughs of pine in the fireplace, dusted 
the chairs and tables in the sitting-room,and 
helped to set the table for one. That one 
was CwyAnvn Cary, and whereas they were 
expecting him, the table was kept set for him 
all the time, so that lie could have breakfast, 
dinner or supper as soon as he got home, 
Tlio coll'ce-pot was ready by the kitchen 
stove, tlic water boiling, the coflie waiting in 
the canister close at hand, and lots of good 
tilings in the closet* ready to set upon the 
table at a minute’s notice. The table itself 
was covered with a beautiful cloth, on which 
was placed a (clc-a-tcte set of blue and white 
little dishes that the captain had brought 
from Liverpool. A special silver fork and 
spoon were laid out for use, and a wonderful 


little salt-cellar, a shell on a silver stand was 
kept for tlio occasion. 

Poor Nell put everything neatly in its 
place, and made herself as busy as possible, 
pretending not to feel had; hut every mo¬ 
ment she had to wink tears out of her eyes, 
and whenever she glanced at her mother, she 
felt herself grow weak. For as the hours 
passed, and it came time when they must 
hear news of some sort, good or bad, Mrs. 
Cary grew more troubled, and less able to 
hide it. 

Ten o’clock came, and eleven, and at noon 
something must happen. Mrs. Cary gave up 
trying to do anything, but seated herself in 
her sewing-chair and gathered her children 
about her. Baby was asleep in its cradle, the 
twins were seated before their mother, play¬ 
ing with a toy horse and cart, Tommy had a 
picture-hook, and Nell, sitting on a stool close 
to her mother’s elbow, made believe dress 
her doll. Mrs. Cary didn’t even make believe 
do anything, but sat witli her hands clasped, 
praying silently. If any of tlio children spoke 
to her, she hushed thorn. And so they sat 
there silent, except when the little ones 
whispered, so silent that they could hear the 
clock tick, and the tea-kettle hiss as the 
water boiled, and the far-off wash of the sea 
on the shore, and tlio far-olf noise of tlio 
town. 

By-and-by the hand of the clock got round 
near noon, and tlio baby began to stir a little. 
And just as the baby began to stir, there was 
tlie sound of a step not far away outside. 
Mrs. Cary sat upright in her chair, clasped 
her hands and listened. 

Tlio baby waked and began to crow to its 
mother, hut she could take no notice of it. 
Her whole attention was given to that com¬ 
ing step. All tlie children started a little at 
that crowing from tlie cradle. Jane went to 
ask baby for a kiss, Nell held up her dull for 
it to see, Jack began to whip Ids wuoden 
horses, and Tommy went to ask liis mother 
to tell him what that long wold was lie had 
found in 1 1 is book. 

Mrs. Cary did not speak to any of them, 
did not dare look at tlio door, hut looked at 
her baby and thought, “O my little ones! 
are you orphans, and I a widow ?” 

Tlio step came nearer, tlio gate-latch 
clicked, tlie step came up to the door, into 
tlio entry, and to tlio door of tlie sitting- 
room. There it stopped, and they all looked 
tip. What do you think they saw? Why, a 
great bronzed sea captain, with a smile all 
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over iris face, ell over his form, you might 
say, auil his blue eyes beaming on them as 
only a husband and father’s eyes can beam 
when he has not seen his family for a year. 



In less time than you can think, they were 
all hanging about him, laughing, crying, re¬ 
joicing, thanking God. And then he went 
to the cradle where was the baby he lm<l 
never seen, and though ho was such a big 
Ulan, with a great beard, baby laughed and 
Held out Ills arms to him, as though knowing 
as well as the rest that he was the father 
liome at last from the sea. 

Captain Cary had had a narrow escape, 
and he told them about it, and how, during 
yhat temUW. wight, Iws had thought oV them 
a ud known that they were thinking of him. 


After a little while Nell stole away from 
them, and out into the kitchen. There she 
set tile colfee boiling, cut the bread and but¬ 
ter, got out tile cold chicken and the pre¬ 
serves, and all the dainties they had prepared, 
and just as her mother had begun to think 
that (lie captain must have something to eat, 
Miss Nell appeared, with a very red face, at 
(lie door and announced that dinner was 
ready. 

“ Dear little housekeeper!” said her father, 
laying Ids baud on hoc head. 

She readied up for the hand, hold it i' 1 
hers, and led him to the table, and there they 
all sat down, as happy and thankful a family 
as there was to be found on earth. 

“Pap,” says Jack, “did the angels of the 
Lord turn the lightning away from you?” 

“Yes!” says the captain, soberly, folding 
liis hands. 

“And was the wind kind to you?” 

“Yes!” said the captain, again. 

“And what made ’em ?” asked Jack. 

“ He who made the winds and the light¬ 
nings, and blessed ho liis name!” the father 
said. 
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THE STORY OP A KISS. 

BY fiSTIIKIi SEIJLB KENNETH. 


“ Well, mother, I’m off!” 

It was in the beginning of the war. The 
young cadet, with his new title of lieutenant, 
had just five minutes in which to bid his 
family adieu. 

It was a luxurious room, full of purple 
lights. A saintlike old lady sat in a cushion¬ 
ed armchair—two young beauties stood in 
the glow of the tinted panes—a child of seven 
hung on the arm of her mother’s chair. 
Their young hero, the son, the brother, the 
lover, was about to leave them, 

“Good-by, sister Madge. Don’t trade off 
your heart until you see your old brother 
again. Mary, good-by ; pray for me, my 
darling,” in a lover tone. “Angel—where is 
Angelique?” 

The child bounded into her brother’s arms, 

“ I3e a good girl, and get some red cheeks 
before I come home,” kissing her delicate 
face, 

“Lionel,” whispered the child, “who 13 
that in the hall?” 

Lieutenant Fay glanced through the door. 


“That is my orderly, pet.” 

“ lias he got any sisters?” 

“ I guess not.” 

“ Is he going to the war with you, Lionel ?” 

“ Of course.” 

The child slipped from her brother’s arms. 
The young man turned and. bowed at lus 
mother’s knee: 

“Mother, your blessing,” 

Meanwhile little Angel, as she was called, 
had gone softly into the hall. Young Stay- 
ner stood waiting orders from his lieutenant. 
Ho was a boy of nineteen, with a rather 
handsome but gloomy and dark face. He 
stood looking sullenly through the open hall 
door into the morning sunshine. 

Sullenly, and yet there was a faint quiver 
about the young mouth, a secret yearning in 
the young heart. From where he stood ho 
could hear tho tender farewells going on 
within. There was no one to bid him good- 
by ere he went into the fiery furnace of war. 
He was a waif. 

Little Angel came noiselessly Into the haJl. 
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Sho climbed Into a chair behind Staynor, put 
her two soft arms around his neck, aud kissed 
his cheek. 

“ Good-by,” sho said. 11 1 hope you’ll como 
homo safe from the war.” 

The boy started faintly. A great sob came 
up in his throat. 

“ Good-by, little Angel,” he said, chokingly. 
He looked at her a moment with glistening 
eyes, and site looked gravely back at him. 
Then lie went out at the hall door. Lieu¬ 
tenant Fay came hurriedly after. They were 
gone. 

Tlie days of the war went on. The men 
Worked, and the women waited aud wept. 
Waited and wept, aud dreaded, alternately, 
the days of silence and the days on which 
hew3 came from the distant a”rmy. 

The Uollys were very quiet in those days. 
The three women there lived tender and 
almost silent lives. They loved each other 
better for the fear upon them. When they 
looked into each other's eyes, their hearts 
swelled, and sudden tears blotted out the 
familiar face. He was very dear, this young 
soldier. 

Hut for a long time tliero came good news 
jrom their hero. He was safe, happy, had 
been promoted. This is an extract from ono 
of his letters: 

“I hope you are all well at home and don't 
fret about me. I always was a lucky fellow. 
Here I am, fat, ragged and saucy, promoted 
to the rank of colonel at last advices, To¬ 
morrow I may bo brigadier general. Nothing 
more possible. Tell Madge her captain (sly 
little minx I sho may well be demure at home, 
with such a dashing lover here,) fights 
gloriously. Wo aro more than brothers-in- 
arms ; we are brothers in heart. 

“ Not but what I’ve been In some danger, 
mother dear! I should not be half a soldier 
If I did not iuslst upon that. And that re¬ 
minds me—do you remember my orderly, 
Stayner ? He saved my life ten days, back. 
Let me tell you. 

“In the first place, lie wanted to go into 
the ranks, and I let him go. A lucky thing 
for me! When wo took tho mountain I was 
telling you of, we had a pretty hot time of it! 
The shot was pouring into us like pepper, 
and I had to cheer my men right through tho 
thickest of It to tlie pass. Our standard- 
bearer was just ahead of us—Martin, you 
know, of our town—when tho staff snapped 
like a pipestem In his hands, and ho went 


rolling Into the gully without I 1 I 3 head. (Pray 
don’t tell his wife this!) I threw myself off 
my horse and sprang for tho colors, for they 
had fallen to the ground at tlie foot of a path, 
and I hadn’t time to look up, you know, or I 
should have seen that the foe had just turned 
tho muzzle of a thumping big cannon to 
sweep tills path. I’d just taken two steps and 
stooped down, when I heard one of my men 
shout, ‘my God, colonell’ aud just as I 
glanced up to seo a puff of blue smoko on tho 
brink of tlie cliff, some 011 c clutched me and 
away we rolled, headlong, down tlie side of 
tlie precipice into tlie water. Stayner pulled 
me out. He’d come after me right in tlie 
face of that charge which stretched five men 
stone dead, behind us. Pretty rough work, 
wasn’t it? Stayner broke an arm in that 
tussle, and went to the hospital. He’s a lino 
fellow, and a prime soldior—and I believe Is 
bound to make a good thing of army life. 

“ Write as often as you can. God keep mo 
for my Mary’s sake I Kiss little Angel fur 
me.” 

Tlie child Angellque, taller and even fairer 
than when sho had parted from her brother, 
stood by and heard the letter read. Head 
once, twice, thrice. Then sho bent forward: 

“ Mamma.” 

“What, darling?” 

“May I have brother Lionel’s letter?” 

“What for?” 

“ To keep. I will take very good care of 
it.” 

The frail woman smiled upon tho child of 
her old age, aud gave her the sheet. Angel 
folded it closely in her soft hands, and went 
away. 

“I’m glad I kissed him,” sho murmured, 
that night, as she put tlie letter carefully be¬ 
neath her pillow. “I’m glad I kissed Mr. 
Staynor.” 


“Angellque will come out at sixteen. Sho 
is niaturo enough,” said Mrs. Warncford, 
decisively. 

Mrs. Warneford had been Madge Fay. Sho 
had married her captain, who had come home 
covered witii glory. 

But the brother, tlie mother’s darling, 
Mary’s lover, had never como back from tho 
wars. His bright head lay low in Southern 
soil. Tho blow had been too much for tho 
delicate mother. Sho went to seek her son 
in the mysterious land where I 10 had gone. 
Tlie grief bore heavily upon Angelique’s 
young life, heavier than her sister knew. She 
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trusted to the elasticity of youth to soon 
throw off the sorrow under which the young 
girl bent like a reed. But Augelique won a 
depth of experience and a gravity of manner 
which remained permanently with her, and 
made her sister say, “she is mature enough 
to come out at sixteen.” 

The Waniefords were very wealthy and 
very gay. Mrs. Madge was proud of her 
sister’s beauty, and arrangements were made 
to render the birthday party very brilliant. 

Augelique was quietly dressing in her little 
white chamber, when her sister hurriedly 
entered. 

“See here, Angel—a note from the gov¬ 
ernor, and he asks leave to bring a dis¬ 
tinguished friend who is Ids guest. I wonder 
who it is.” 

Two hours later Angelique was standing, 
the centre of a group of new and admiring 
acquaintances, when Governor Heed brought 
up and introduced to her General Stayner. 

Tim name was only a faint memory to the 
girl, hut the dark handsome eyes, flashing 
with animation, had a familiar look. She 
murmured a few polite words of greeting, but 
her gentle eyes grew absent and pained. The 
officer's glittering shoulder bands recalled the 
low and lonely southern grave, 

“Little Angel,” said General Stayner, “I 
have come safely back from the war, as you 
hoped I might do.” 

She knew him then. The blood came red 


to her soft cheek. lie gave her his arm. 
They went out at the long French window 
upon the lawn, where the hollies stood like 
sentinels, ami the tlreflies sparkled In the 
grasses. 

“Safely and gloriously back,” said Angoi- 
iqne. “ O, if Lionel had only come sol” 

She was heavenly beautiful in the moon¬ 
light. 

“ Little Angel ” said General Stayner, “ I 
wish to tell you something. All that I am I 
owe to the kiss you gave me years ago.” 

She looked puzzled. 

“You remember?” 

“Yes,” she said, after a moment. “But 
that very strange.” 

“ My child, you do not know how miserable 
I was. No one loved nie. I was a friend¬ 
less, reckless boy, The innocent caress you 
gave me when my heart was at its sorest, 
aroused within me a new life. From that 
hour I resolved to be worthy the love of a 
good woman. I have won honor, but I have 
done better than that—I have kept a stain¬ 
less record. From the time you kissed me, 
Angel, my life has known neither vice nor 
disorder. I think I am worthy of love. 
Angel, can you give me yours?” 

One moment she hesitated, but thcro are 
moments in which one lives years. Very 
quietly Angel put her soft arms about Gen¬ 
eral Stayncr’s neck, and this, her second kiss, 
was that of their betrothal. 
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THE STORY OP A VALENTINE. 

BY MAY IIAMir/rOX. 


I. 

A private parlor in a fashionable city 
} lot el. Lace curtained windows, costly paint¬ 
ings, and a carpet soft as some flower-bank of 
May all were there, and on a table of Sienna 
marble a basket of tea-roses and red verbenas 
were sending out subtle odors in the sum¬ 
mery warmth. But a lady and child were 
the fine points of the picture, after all. 

The lady rocked idly by a window, with 
hands, white as lily leaves, lying against the 
glimmering blue of her silk dress, and the 
maize-gold hair, twisted like a crown around 
lier queenly head, was so perfectly beautiful 
one might imagine her as having stepped sud¬ 
denly down from the gilded frame on the 
opposite wall—a living, breathing reality. 

“ What is it, Coral ? Are you tired so soon 
of your new toy?” she asked, as the child 
sighed wearily, putting out of her hand a 
great gay-colorcd kaleidoscope she had been 
holding against her pretty blue eyes for a full 
hour. 

“It is not a good one, mamma. I shall 
carry it back and make the man give me my 
dollar again. It wont make the same picture 
twice. I’ve turned it round more than fifty 
times, trying to find that pretty star again, 
but there keeps coining that hateful old green 
ami brown and grayl” 

Mamma reached out a white jewelled hand 
and gently drew the pouting little one to her 
side. 

“ Does not my dear little girl know yet that 
she must not quarrel with the sombre colors 
green and gray? Have you yet to learn, my 
darling, that life is not all rose-strewn or star- 
gemmed, and that its fairest pictures and 
supreme moments never, never repeat 
themselves?” 

An undertone of pain ran throbbing through 
the sentence, the truth of which Rose St. 
John had been learning anew every day for 
seven years of lonelinesss and heartache. 
The child stood quite still beside her, softly 
caressing one of her listless hands and touch¬ 
ing her warm red lips to the fair oval face out 
of which grief had not yet driven the girlish 
bloom. 

Light footsteps and a rustle of garments at 
the door startled Mrs, St. John out of her im¬ 


pending reverie—a growing weakness with 
her of late—and a dainty little lady let herself 
softly in, her garnet poplin and white 
plumed hat indicating her readiness for a 
walk, to Coralie’s infinite delight. 

“O mamma, get on your things! Here is 
Miss Wilber all ready to go out, and she wants 
you to go with her—and me too, perhaps.” 

“Exactly, magpie; go put on your gold 
feathers and nobody will know you from a 
robin.” Then turning to Mrs. St. John, she 
said, coaxingly, “Come Rosa, if I were the 
handsomest woman in New York I would 
never ‘ waste my sweetness on the desert air/ 
such weather as this, with a host of admirers 
dying for a sight of me.” 

“ Rather a mythical host I imagine, Grace, 
but where are you going?” 

“To Do Grey’s for my photographs—do 
come; tease her, Co rail” 

“I should not require that stimulus, if it 
were not such a bore to dress—it is rather a 
tempting afternoon,” said Mrs. St. John, 
shaking out her trailing skirt and passing 
both hands over her hair—and very lovely 
hair it was. 

“Nonsense! you are dressed; you are 
always dressed up to any possible emergency.” 
And Miss Wihner vibwed her friend over with 
an admiration so sincere and undisguised as 
to prove that there lived at least one woman 
who could look at another, more beautiful 
and more sought after than herself, without 
a shadow of envy! 

“ Grace, you really should have been a man, 
you flatter so exquisitely. Coralie, you may 
hunt up Adele and ask her to bring my bon¬ 
net and Astrakhan—the white one. I may 
as well .surrender, for Miss Wihner lias a bay¬ 
onet charge for any objection 1 may venture 
to advance, and I see you arc on her side.” 

The wraps came, tasteful and elegant, as 
was everything belonging to Mrs. St. John# 
A moment later she stood arrayed like a 
princess in front of the pier-glass, drawing on 
her gloves. 

“ I am afraid my white cloak isn’t becom¬ 
ing,” Miss Wilber said, depnjpntingly; “1 
wore it to the opera last evening, and fell, of 
course, exceedingly well dressed till—well, 
what do you suppose Ned said l looked like?” 
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“ I really cannot imagine; the snow-maiden, 
perhaps.” 

“No—a poodle dogl Surely no woman 
with such a brother need over die of vanity;” 
and she laughed till the little pile of brown 
curls shook beneath the tiny velvet bat. 

“Mr. Wilber has a way of saying startling 
things, I am aware,” answered Hose, quietly, 
as they went down stairs. 

A balmy softness and warmth—an earnest 
of the waiting spring—was in the air of the 
bright February afternoon over which a deep 
blue sky bent lovingly. Both Indies thoroughly 
enjoyed the walk, and Coralie was like a bird, 
always happiest when on the wing. 

Passing tlie marble front of a palatial dry 
goods store whose spacious windows held a 
tempting display of the purple and line linen 
so dear to the weak little feminine heart, 
Miss Wilber pulled at her friend's cloak and 
came to a full stop. 

“ Wait just a moment,” she said, “ there is 
a tangle of vehicles at the corner and we can¬ 
not cross conveniently. I must look at these 
camel’s hair shawls.” 

“ But yon have one already.” 

“ Yes, and want another—a scarlet. This 
is a new lot just opened. What heavenly 
borders!” 

“ Grace—you absurd child!” laughed Mrs. 
St. .John, to whom tlie days when pretty 
clothes were a delight seemed centuries hack. 
“Come, don’t stop now, please; it will be 
dark in little more than an hour,” looking at 
her watch and, very cautiously over her 
shoulder, “ do come along—we can cross here 
easily enough, and I will go shopping with 
you to-morrow all day if you like.” 

Miss Wilmerwas too deep in contemplation 
of the ‘ heavenly borders ” to note the little 
uneasiness and llurry in her friend’s manner, 
but Coral’s quick eyes had followed her 
mother’s in their furtive backward glance. 

“O Miss Wilber!” she spoke up, earnestly, 
“your brother Captain Edward is just a little 
way behind, and 1 know lie wants to over¬ 
take ns, only thullady in black is keeping him 
there talking in front of that bookstore.” 

“Edward? So it is; and you saw him, 
Bose, and wanted to run away. Do you 
really wish to avoid him? I had set my 
heart on—well—on your liking Ned.” 

The tender little reproach and disappoint¬ 
ment. in her favorite friend’s voice did not 
tend. to cool nlf Mrs. St. John's conscious 
blushes or lessen her evident confusion. So 
she stood .still holding Coralie’s hand, longing 


desperately for the Just then impossible 
pleasure of boxing the child’s ears. Ami 
Coral, who seemed bent on a still more start¬ 
ling development of her peculiar talent for 
getting people into difficulties, hastened to 
explain: 

“I don’t think my mamma dislikes your 
brother, Miss Wihner; they are always going 
to be friends as long as they live. I heard 
them say so one night last week when Cap¬ 
tain Wihner asked her to marry him, and 
almost cried when she said ‘no.’” 

“Coral! Coral! what are you saying? I’ll 
never, never take you anywhere again!” 
mamma whispered, in an agony of vexation. 

They were walking on again—Miss Wilmer 
quite convinced that her brother’s escort 
could not serve to lessen her friend’s 
discomfort. 

“Don’t blame me, Grace—don’t love me 
the less! we will be sisters in everything else. 
You would pity me, dear, if you knew the 
cruel death my heart died years ago.” And 
the velvety violet eyes looked out imploringly 
from under the soft, curling lashes. 

“ Of course my mother cannot go marrying 
other folks when she is married already to 
my papa;” put in irrepressible Coral, un¬ 
swerving in her loyalty to her unknown 
“ papa.” 

“Tel! me, Bose, once for all—is it true? we 
have not been acquainted quite a century, to 
be sure, but I love you and could not betray 
so dear a friend.” 

They were standing at the foot of the long 
flight of spiral stairs leading up to the artist’s 
rooms. Mrs. St. John put one of her little 
trembling hands into her friend’s ready clasp 
and said: 

“ It is true, Grace, though it has been and 
must still bo a dead secret. I am no widow, 
but a wronged, deserted wife, living months 
and years of such heartache as few women 
over knew. O Grace, I would rather see 
Coral buried forever out of sight under this 
winter’s snow than know she is to live and 
sulVcr as I have sullbrech” 

Do Grey’s rooms were crowded; indeed 
they usually were .sunny afternoons. Though 
a photographer’s great ally—the sun—is the 
most accurate and uncompromising of truth- 
tellers, n perfect understanding seemed to ex¬ 
ist between him and our young artist. At 
any rate he found himself constantly besieged 
by pffxxr ladies desiring to bo reproduced in 
the piquant freshness of a hvgono girlhood, 
people who squinted clamoring for pictures 
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guiltless of such a weakness; and, worst of 
all, mothers with babies whose pet persistency 
seemed to be cramming wet red fists into wet 
red mouths and sneezing at the supreme mo¬ 
ment. And yet He Grey generally sent away 
liis patrons on excellent terms with them¬ 
selves, and him. 

Mrs. St. John, with Coralie safe in hand, 
lingered about a few minutes growing calm 
and cool. Pausing before an exquisite 
chromo the little girl slid quietly away to 
look at some stereoscopic views with a little 
dancing-school acquaintance she had spied 
out at the furthest end of the room. Turn¬ 
ing her head to look after her, Mrs. St. John’s 
eyes lit upon two people just entering; one a 
tall dark man with a face startlingly familiar. 
Not an Adonis—hardly a woman’s hero—but 
with eyes that could smile Imingly, a mouth 
wimiingly lender, and a voice, ah! too well- 
remembered, that had breathed into her 
willing ear every tender form oflovc’s expres¬ 
sion. IIow often had that strong pliant hand 
clasped hers, that dark rippling beard swept 
her cheek! 

Her heart stood still an instant and tidal 
waves of emotion rushed pitilessly up to her 
staring face. Half the length of the room, 
with interposing screens, statues and pedes¬ 
tals lay between them, and, all unconscious 
of any disturbed or disturbing presence, lie 
bent towards his companion, a fair, frail girl 
with eyes and forehead like sculptured 
Cly tie's. There was one great pity, If Coral 
had not gone away just as she did she would 
have seen, for the first time in her little life— 
lier father. 

Suddenly turning her regards away from 
him to where Miss Wilmer stood examining 
the proofs just handed her for inspection, 
He Grey, quite conscious whom he was serv¬ 
ing—Doctor Wilmer’s only daughter, and the 
prettiest girl in New York—stood suavely by, 
waiting her pleasure. 

“You were right, Mr. He Grey, I quite 
agree with you about the vignette. Just one 
moment, please, I want to show it to my 
friend. Ah, there she is coming, and, good 
heavens! how pale she is! Ilose, what is the 
matter? you look as though you had seen a 
ghost!” 

She was pale enough certainly, with a 
deathly faintness creeping to her very finger 
ends. Vaughn Edgeworth in America—in 
that very room! 

“ O Grace, I am faint—sick,” putting up 
lier hand imploringly; “don’t let any one 


know, take ine away—out of this room, some¬ 
where—anywhere!” 

Charles He Grey, though he could have 
stood forever looking into that matchless face, 
put out his hand and opened a door just 
within reach, disclosing a sunshiny little room 
with a carpet like forest moss, a painting or 
two, and a great friendly-looking sleepy 
hollow of an armchair by the window. 

“Tins way, ladies; help her, Miss IVilmcr; 
here is ice water and a sofa.” 

Hose never knew exactly how she got over 
the green carpet to the sofa, but opened her 
eyes presently to find Grace deluging her 
with cologne and Coral adding copious tears. 

“Don’t cry, darling, mamma isn’t dead”— 
sitting up and applying a handkerchief to her 
dripping face—“dear me, who is coming?” as 
a fat rosy little woman came in, shutting the 
door cautiously behind her. 

“Mrs. IiU\iv,where \\\ theworld did you 
come from? X did not see you,” exclaimed 
Grace, in surprise. 

“So I perceived, but I saw you on Broad¬ 
way; and your friend and this sweet little 
girl. I came out to see about the girls’ 
dresses for Mrs. Langdon’s party to-morrow 
evening. Poor Belle is about sick, and so 
hoarse wc came near sending for your father, 
my dear. I have finished my shopping and 
am about ready to go home. But to explain 
my following you in here—1 came up to see 
about some copies He Grey is doing for me, 
ami caught sight of Mrs. St. John just as she 
commenced growing faint. So it occurred to 
mo to coax her to let me take her Home in 
uvy carriage. These horrid cars would make 
her faint again. Arc you subject to these 
turns; my dear?” looking at Bose, whom she 
had met but once before. 

“Seldom, thank fortune; you are very kind, 
and I shall be most grateful.” 

“Not at all; you could not walk home, my 
dear; but I must not stay talking. I will go 
and speak about my copies and not keep you 
waiting. By the way, Grace, I just spoke to 
Agues Hemming; she was with that Mr. 
Edgeworth, whom she is going to marry, lie 
is a widower and ever so much older than 
she. He is a splendid looking man'enough, 
but rather a singular choice for a young 
thing like her.” 

“ Edgeworth, Edgeworth,” repeated Grace*, 
“do I know him?” a little doubtfully. 

“You ought to, dear; he belongs to the 
Philadelphia Edgeworths. A good family, l 
assure you.” 
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“A widower, did you say, Mrs. Blair?” 

“ Why yes; every one remembers the story, 
lie married in Tar: years ago, some great 
beauty; ail heiress , I believe. She was 
unfaithful in some at least they quar¬ 
relled, and lie left her in a passion. A few 
years afterwards she was on her way homo to 
her friends, in Quebec, I tliinh, and lost her 
life at the burning of an ocean steamer. 
Dear me, Mrs. St. John is going to faint 
again.” 

The gas was alight in the warm, perfumed 
rooms when Mrs. St. John reached them 
again, after a quick and not uncomfortable 
drive through tire dim streets whore the 
twilight bloom had just faded. Ilot fragrant 
tea and a delicate meal served in her own 
parlor, and afterwards a loose cashmere wrap¬ 
per and Adele's charm-laden fingers in her 
heavy lmir, warded oif a threatening head¬ 
ache. Wliat a pity tea and toast cannot cure 
heart-pains as well! 

Karlicr than was usual with her, Coral 
submitted herself to Adele's nightly offices, 
and came out of her mother’s dressing-room 
looking like a little angel with her rippling 
hair and snowy night robe. Settling herself 
at her mother's feet she sat silent a few mo¬ 
ments playing, baby-fashion, with her bare 
White toes. Suddenly she broke out: 

“Man/ma, isn’t to-morrow Valeiilinc’s 
day?” 

“ Yes, dear, but what do you know about 
it? Such little girls as you are supposed to 
be happily indifferent to the favors of the 
patron saint.” 

“ Hut I promised to send Herbert a valen¬ 
tine, anil bo will expect one,” persisted the 
child, counting tier ten tiny toes backwards, 
to the tunc of “ this pig went to market and 
that pig staid at home." 

Mrs. St. John laughed a little ringing 
laugli. 

u Promised a valentine ! that is a novel idea, 
Coral. I thought people in receipt of such 
missives were straightway translated to the 
seventh heaven of delightful surprise and 
mystification. But allow mo to ask who 
Herbert is?” 

“ Why, you know, mamma. That little 
boy—only he is not so very little—who 
taught me to skate up at the rink, and did up 
my hand in his handkerchief the day I foil 
and cut it on the ieo in Central Park. Don’t 
you remember him, mamma?” 

Mamma decided that she did. 

“ Wliat sort of a valentine are you intend¬ 


ing to send this little lover, and not so very 
little either?” silo asked, growing interested 
in the infautine love affair. 

Coral yawned sleepily and confessed slio 
had not decided. 

“1 wish you would paint me a pretty 
wreath and write some verses in it—roses or 
violets. O, will yon, rna?” she asked, lifting 
her pure glowing face, alight with pleased 
anticipation, to sweet mother-eyes looking 
fondly down into hers. 

“Yes, love, to-morroiv; and it shall boa 
marvel of sentiment; lioiv will this do? 

“ Tlio rose is red, the violet blue, 

Sugar is sweet ami so arc you.” 

and All's. St. John laughed again, and rolled 
her handsome eyes up at Adele. 

She sat thinking sadly, picking patiently at 
a mental lull'd knot, long after the little girl 
was sleeping childhood’s happy sleep in her 
white bed with tlie stars watching her 
through tlio lace curtains. Adele folded a 
soft warm blanket over the small hands lying 
outside tlio rose-lined quilt, and came into 
the parlor again with a lavender silk dress 
over her arm, saying as slio sat down under 
the drop-light: 

“ Did you remember, madam, to call and 
see if your lace overdress was likely to be 
sent home in season?” 

“ No, really I entirely forgot it. But it 
doesn’t make tlio sliglitestdilference. I don’t 
quite believe I shall go to Mrs. Langdon’s to¬ 
morrow evening, and if I do, there are half a 
dozen dresses to choose from.” 

“ Then I need not sew on these buttons to¬ 
night;” and tlio maid showed a shade of dis¬ 
appointed feeling in her sallow face. Her 
only pleasure in life was to sec her beautiful 
mistress tlio reigning belle of a fashionable 
party. 

“ My mind is not just in a state to bear the 
fatigue, and I am not at all in conip.n/y mood. 
Tlio fact is, Adele, we must go away from 
here—you and I and Coral.” 

“ Go away 1” echoed tlio servant, dropping 
her scissors in amazement. 

“Yes, haven’t I told you, repeatedly, that 
there was no lest for me, nor for you, so long 
as you serve me? O, my good friend, this 
heart of mine, that I have tried so hard to 
freeze and starve, can suffer very keenly still. 
All, Adele, I saw to to-day! Vaughn-my 
husband!” 

Wrathful lights leaped up ill tlio woman’s 
sharp black eyes as tlio long unspoken name 
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fell tremulously sweet from her mistress’s 
lips. Site violently hated the man who had 
so causelessly—it seemed to her—put coolly 
away from him the wife whose only error 
had been the too strict fulfilment of a rash 
and hasty promise. 

“ Mon Dieu! lie in America? Ah, those 
men are monsters! They show one no 
mercy 1” she exclaimed, hotly, making ex¬ 
clamation points of her hands. “ Why did he 
not leave the ocean between you?” 

Adcle got her honesty and loyalty from her 
English father; but her exquisite taste and 
hot temper were inherited from a very French 
mother. So, when angry or excited, she was 
apt to make free use of a very glib tongue. 
Naturally she was rather reticent, and even- 
tempered as a clock-tick. 

“ lint you forget yourself, A dele,” inter¬ 
posed Mrs. St. John, calmly. “I have at 
least the consolation of knowing Unit Mr. 
Edgeworth has not returned to this country 
expecting to annoy or disturb me. How 
could lie—believing me dead these two years 
—lost at that horrible steamboat explosion ? 
But I am dead, indeed, to him; I never 
realized Uosv utterly, until I saw him this 
afternoon bending so fondly towards that 
baby-faced girl!” 

“A girl! what girl?” piped the maid, 
shrilly. 

“A Miss Demining whom he is engaged to 
marry,” faltered the pain-thrilled voice. 

“Marry! Mother in heaven! how can 
monsieur marry while you arc still alive? 
True, he knows it not, but, mon Diettf the 
sin will be the same!” 

There it was—the vexing knot poor Rose 
had found too tough for her mental fingers. 
How, indeed, was Vaughn Edgeworth—her 
husband—her very own-—by every right of 
ownership human and divine—to marry any 
other woman while she lived? IIcv love had 
lived, \)ic tender wifely love, through all the 
bitterness of the seven dreary years of their 
sundered lives. But, conscious of her inno¬ 
cence, she could not forget how, in his hot 
anger and jealousy, he had steeled his heart 
pitilessly against her, as on her bent knees 
she had implored him—as she would never 
have prayed for her life—to have faith in her 
and wait patiently for the explanation she 
could not then in honor give. Recalling that 
hour, mountains of pride, ruirged and im¬ 
passable, stood between her and the vague 
longing that haunted her, to go and tell him 
all; her escape from a sudden and horrid 


death, how yearningly she longed for his love 
again, and of the little one, his child and 
hers, of whose existence he did not dream. 
Thinking it all over, the dry storm In the 
blue eyes broke, and grieved sobs shook her 
like a reed. 

Adele, who adored her, could not endure 
to see her suffering. 

“Don’t cry, mUjiionnc; you will get the 
headache back again. Those men are good 
for no earthly use but to grieve one—those 
are best off who have them not. Of course 
you would not wish to remain here when 
every chance will be bringing you together, 
and no end of things could happen to give 
your affairs to the gossips. Ah well, this 
world is wide and more than one may live in 
it,” 

“It seems so cruel, Adele. Fate is all 
against me. Ethel Edgeworth is dead, and 
disgrace upon her name could not disturb 
her now. Don’t you see that my promise 
binds me no longer—that I might easily and 
honorably clear myself from every shadow of 
suspicion in his eyes. Ah, if it were not fov 
this Agtics Demining! But he believes me 
dead, and loves her perhaps better than ho 
ever loved me. Adele, if it were not for Coral 
I would go into a convent.” 

“A convent! mother in heaven, and you 
so handsome and only twenty-five. I am a 
Catholic and you arc not; but though lam 
yellow and wrinkled, and forty, I’d not go 
in a convent for king nor country. They are 
only fit for such as Ethel Edgeworth. Pity it 
is she hadn’t taken the black veil before she 
coaxed yon to take charge of those shameful 
love letters. A mal-adroit devil that was that 
sent monsieur prying and finding them. And 
to hear him swear they were written to you! 
1 wish it might full to me to tell him they be¬ 
longed to his own sister—and she a married 
woman.” 

Mrs. SI. John sighed. 

“I could have told him that myself, Adele. 
Haven’t I told you a hundred times that 
knowing his temper I dared not? Alfred St. 
John, my cousin, was my most ardent lover 
onoe, and doubtless 1 should have married 
him if I had not met Vaughn Edgeworth and 
fovmd my fate in him—a sad one it has 
proved. Yon can see at a glance that even 
if I had gone false to Ethel, and told him the 
truth, he would have doubted my story. Her 
name was not written in any of the letters. 
Discovery, too, would have made room for a 
tragedy. Ethel’s husband was just the man 
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to shoot Alfred St, Jolm dead. As it is I am 
the only sufferer.” 

Adele rattled her scissors and thimble into 
her work-basket, and walked away to her 
own room, muttering to herself: 

“Ah, moil Dial! it is all a pity—a pity. 
But to-morrow is the day of our good St. 
Valentine, loveliest of all the year for those 
who love. Mother Marie! and what if this 
great vexation should come out all right? 
She loves Monsieur Edgeworth still—cer- 
tainement, ccrtainemcntr* 

ir. 

St. VMjEStiJiE*s day dawned, a very king 
among days, During the night a feathery 
fall of snow had spread, like a soil white gar¬ 
ment, over country meadow and city street. 
Nature seemed to have turned a now leaf, a 
stainless page, inviting only pure and pleas¬ 
ant records. Doubtless Cupid, arrow-laden, 
had been Ills rounds overnight, dancing tip¬ 
toe in the rosy foreground of many a lover’s 
dream, riding home at peep of day on the 
ruddy rim of some sunrise cloud. 

Mrs, St, Jolm slept very late that morning. 
Coral stood at a window looking at the snow, 
and pouted because Adele refused to allow 
her her usual matin performance—that of 
kissing her mother awake. 

“ But I want her to get up and see the 
pretty pictures Jack -Frost has made on the 
windows. She has slept long enough,” per¬ 
sisted the little lady, twitching at the tassels 
of her scarlet sacqitc. 

“ Nonsense, Dimple, don’t you know that 
some people cannot sleep too much ? One Is 
always happy when one is asleep; she will 
get up presently.” 

And so indeed she did; and came out of 
her dressing-room looking like a blush rose 
in a pale pink cashmere wrapper, her hair 
still damp from the bath, twisted loosely and 
confined with a small pearl comb from which 
two or three shining curls were escaping. 

Deciding to appear at Mrs. Langdon’s that 
evening, she found a busy day before her. 
Miss Wilmcr dropped in after dinner, ami 
coaxed her to go to her dress-maker's with 
her, to help her through the agony of a 
wine-colored silk that set “ awfully.” 

So about four o’clock Coral began to tease. 
Adele, with her hands full, and half a dozen 
errands to do, was, it must ho owned, a little 
cross. 

“ But she said she would certainly come 


homo before dark so as to paint my valen¬ 
tine,” fretted the child, half crying. 

“Ali, you silly one; a great deal you know 
about valentines! Now you are not to go 
annoying your mamma when she comes in 
tired and in a hurry. I shall have to com¬ 
mence upon her the minute she returns. It 
will take me every minute of two hours to do 
her hair. Now I am going for those fashions, 
and do not you, Coral, go rummaging.” 

But, with the perversity of childhood, Coral 
did go rummaging. She turned every bureau 
drawer topsy-turvy, in a desperate search 
for note-paper, but found none. Then she 
tried her mother’s writing-desk but It was 
safely locked. 

“What a shame that I can’t find any 
paper, lone,” she said, aloud, addressing the 
canary, her favorite confidant. “And I want 
to write to Herbert so bad. Mamma says it 
is not ladylike not to keep one’s promises, 
and I must write an apology. O dear, here 
is a little corner of white paper sticking out! 
I’ve got it, lone; I’ve got it! It is an old 
letter all yellow; hut I guess it will do. I 
know it is not good for anything,” 

And on the back of the old letter she wrote 
her innocent “ apology,” little dreaming that 
two life-paths, long gone astray, were to meet 
and blend through means of the queer crooked 
characters she sat printing on the back of 
a time-worn hut still fateful letter. 

Lovelier women than Rose St, John, as she 
appeared in Mrs. Langdon’s crowded saloon 
that evening, are seldom seen. Scarlet- 
petalled fuchsias drooped from her gleaming 
hair, ami looped up the costly lace overskirt 
of her lavender silk robe. Her usual color— 
a delicate bloom like the pink leaves of an 
apple blossom—had heightened and deep¬ 
ened into a vivid crimson. Captain Wh¬ 
iner, upon whose arm she leaned, thought 
he had never seen her so exquisitely lovely, 
and had rather close work, soldier though he 
was, to fight down his heartache and force 
his rejected love to hide itself forever under 
the guise of friendship. But the tender re¬ 
gret in his honest brown eyes was all lost 
upon Rose. She was not thinking of him 
but of another—Vaughn Edgeworth, her es¬ 
tranged husband; and the vague expectancy 
of meeting him, face to face, sent the blood 
through her veins like a lava-stream, and set 
her heart beating quick and first—half in 
longing half in dread. 

“ I am tired of tins heat and flare of dance 
music; isn’t there a cool place somewhere?” 
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she said, two hours later, to Grace, whom a 
lieutenant in tier brother's company had just 
seated from a waltz, 

Grace spread her spangled fan and wafted 
soft perfumes like a breath of tuberoses in 
her friend's face. 

“I don't know, really; are you tired so 
soon? We’ll make Ned get us some ice- 
water. I left him in the other room dancing 
with that Miss Demining. She is ready very 
pretty, and blue is so becoming—" 

“Miss Dcmming! She here? I haven’t 
seen—that is—I did not know—•” but the 
sentence refused to complete itself, and her 
eyes lifted just in time to see the graceful 
gallantry of Captain Wiliner’s bow and smile, 
as he delivered up his pretty partner, still 
flushed with her dance, into the care of the 
tall, handsome man people said she was going 
to marry. 

“Ah, Ned, wo were just wishing for you! 
Isn’t there a breath of air for one? Mrs. St. 
John is tired.” 

Rose was not reluctant to accept his gladly 
proffered arm, and passing down the sea of 
velvet carpet towards the conservatory, 
Vaughn Edgeworth, standing in a doorway 
leading from the music-room, saw and recog¬ 
nized her. 

Loaning back in the deep rustic chair 
which Edward Wilmer had placed for her, 
half-hidden in a little forest of rose geranium 
trees, Mrs. St. John fought bravely against 
the sick faintness that made her hot and cold 
by turns. Wilmer was asking her the name 
of some pale yellow blossom with an over¬ 
powering perfume, holding it up for her in¬ 
spection, when Mrs. Lnngdon’s trailing velvet 
came sweeping over the floor. 

“Ah, captain, they said I could find you 
here; there is a man waiting in the hall 
down stairs who insists upon seeing you, and 
will not take no for an answer. I really beg 
your pardon, Mrs. St. John; will yon come 
with me and look at the dancing, or do you 
prefer to wait here? It is nice and cool; 
people are apt to keep their plants too warm.” 

She chatted, in her rapid pleasant way, a 
moment longer, and then went back to her 
crowded rooms. Silence for a moment in the 
sweet perfumed place, broken only by a cool 
drip of water drops from a tiny fountain, and 
then a voice close beside her said: 

“ Rose—Mrs. St. John. No—don’t go away! 
Speak, let me hear your voice once again, for 
God’s sake!” 

She sank slowly back into her chair, from 


which she had risen, startled and fear- 
stricken, at the sudden sound of his voice, 
and ho put out a hand and shut the door 
behind him. 

“I will speak and you shall hear,” was 
written in the resolute face lookingsteadfast- 
ly into hers, as she stood still opposite him, 
with every trace of color frightened out of 
her checks, 

“I did not mean to frighten you—I do not 
wish to distress you,” he said, slowly, gently. 

“Only to detain me—is that it?” 

“To detain you? Not against your will; 
Heaven forbid! Rose, I thought you were 
dead.” 

There was little to bo gathered from the 
slow calm-spoken words, and she was not 
looking, just then, into the sad regretfnl face. 

“I am sorry to say you were quite mis¬ 
taken. I was neither drowned nor burned. 
Somebody saved me. Had you, however, re¬ 
mained in Europe, yon might have gone to 
your grave believing me safe at the bottom of 
the ocean.” 

“Rose! how can you—how dare yon say 
such words? You knowhow I loved you! 
You can never know how I have mourned 
you.” 

“Ah yes; I knowhow you loved me. "Why 
do not you remind me of the rare confidence 
you had in my truth? Let us not stand here 
recriminating each other. If you came here to 
torture me, he sure that is impossible, for you 
have wrung my heart numb.” 

But the tears rushing to the great lovely 
blue eyes, that a moment before lmd looked 
defiantly into his, gave her the lie. Ills voice, 
his face so pale and grave, the magnetism of 
his presence, am! the grieved eyes looking 
their unspoken yearnings into hers, were 
making havoc with her pride. If only she 
could have overlooked Agnes Dcmming, she 
would have drawn his arm around her and 
asked for the love without which life had 
proved only an arid waste. 

“Yon wrong mo wholly. What object 
could I have in wishing to torture you? I 
have mourned you as dead, and find you 
radiant in youth and health, O Rose! the 
wife of Alfred St. John, bearing his hated 
name, I do not wonder you were willing I 
should believe you dead!” 

Rose bit back the impulsive denial that 
sprang to her trembling lips, and remained 
guiltily silent. Never, since her retirement 
into the shadebv of bet* maiden name, had she 
foreseen such a misapprehension as this. 
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But if he was going to marry Agnes Dem¬ 
ining, she could gain nothing by enlightening 
him. They might as well bo even. They 
had met too late, too late! 

There was a gentle turning of the door 
knob, and Captain Wiliner entered, looking 
around in surprise, murmured an apology, 
and made a motion of backing out: 

“Excuse me, sir, I really regret my intru¬ 
sion, Mrs, St, John, but Grace sent me to find 
you. She lias danced herself into a headache 
and is going home.” 

Rose bowed a quiet adieu and walked away 
as she bad come, on the captain’s arm, leav¬ 
ing Vaughn Edgeworth alone with the water 
drip and geraniums. There is never any 
counting to a certainty on what a woman 
will do. 

Vaughn Edgeworth went home, also, 
shortly afterwards, prepared to make n night 
of it. Tun ling up the gas in his room he lit 
his cigar and searched among half a dozen 
papers on the table for a book he had been 
reading after dinner. But there was only 
Colburn's Arithmetic and a slate well covered 
with-a neat row of sums, 

“ Herbert has been studying again by my 
drop-light and turning everything upside 
down. Whore is my ‘Strathmore?’ Ah! 
what have we here?” 

Tossing aside the schoolbook a letter had 
•4’MIen out. Close, fine writing in a woman’s 
delicate hand on one side, faded but legible 
still, and on the other Coral’s excuse for not 
sending her dear Herbert the valentine she 
had promised. 

“Ethel’s writing—her name at the bottom 1 
Good Cod, what is it?” 

lie read it through, turning white as the 
snowy vest of his rich evening suit. It ran 
thus: 

“ To you, Rose, my truest, best loved friend, 
I commit these letters for safe keeping. They 
are, as you will see, Alfred’s letters to me, 
written in the floodtide of our unfortunate 
attachment. I cannot find it in my heart to 
destroy them, and I wish you to guard them 
safely and return them to him after I am 
dead. Knowing my recovery impossible, you 
will easily understand that, having escaped 
detect ion so far, I wish to escape it to the 
end. Above all, I charge you never to Jet 
these letters come to the eyes of my brother 
Vaughn, your husband. My name, you per¬ 
ceive, is not mentioned at all; and it would 
take much to conviuce him they were not 


written to you. Como and see me and let 
me hear the promise from your lips. 

“Etiiel Avery" 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, aloud, wiping 
the cold sweat from his face with a delicate 
perfumed handkerchief; “here then is the 
solution of all this dreadful mystery. Ethel, 
my pure, sweet little sister! ah, 1 sec it all 
now, and Rose was innocent—my love, my 
wife. But where iu the name of wonder did 
Herbert get this letter?” 

lie turned it over helplessly, vexed and 
puzzled over the comical characters printed 
on the hack. 

“A child’s note, evidently, and, I should 
judge, no other than a child could read it. 
‘Coral St, John’—that is decently legible; 
clueless labyrinth 1 I Will go and wako 
Herbert.” 

So, letter iu hand, he went into the ad¬ 
joining room, where the moon was shining 
across the white bed, full in the face of the 
sleeping boy, who lay breathing quietly as an 
infant, with a smile around his full red mouth 
like one in a pleasant dream. 

Waking him was the work of time; hut, 
after half a dozen gentle shakes, he sat up¬ 
right in bed rubbing open his eyes, 

“Uncle Vaughn! Is it you? I believe I 
was dreaming.” 

“ Very likely you were, niy boy. But never 
mind dreaming just now, I want you to tell 
me where you got this letter.” 

ITerbevt took it, turning it slowly over in 
his hand. 

“That? 0, that is Coral’s letter.” 

“ Coral who?” 

“Why, don’t you see, sir? little Coral St. 
John, up at the Si. Nicholas, She and I have 
a sort of skating, dancing acquaintance. I’ve 
seen her sometimes in the park walking with 
her maid. She is a jolly little team—a regu¬ 
lar brick; and you ought to see her mother, 
sir, she is like thafcangc! therein the picture.” 

“And her father?” 

“ I do not know that she has one, sir. I 
never heard her speak of him. But isn’t this 
my mother’s name on the hack of this letter? 
—I had not noticed it before.” 

“Perhaps; hut never mind that,” said 
Uncle Vaughn, tucking the letter safely 
away in his pocket; “you can finish that 
dream of yours now, my hoy; but drawdown 
your curtains, it is not good for you to sloop 
with the full moon shining in your face.” 

Then he went back to his own room and 
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sat down to smoko, with a fierce wonder in 
his eyes. 

“ I have been worse than an idiot—a brute,” 
was one of the mental compliments he paid 
himself. “It is hardly probable ltose lias 
married St. John, or even procured a divorce 
from meat all. But that child—there is a 
mystery! If God ever sends daylight again I 
will know the truth.” 

God did send the daylight in duo season, 
but Vaughn Edgeworth did not go out that 
day nor the next, nor for many weary weeks. 
And one day, when Bose was dining with the 
Wilmers, Grace excused her father’s absence 
from the table by remarking: 

“ You really must excuse father, to-day, my 
dear, lie lias his hands unusually full, and 
hardly takes time to cat or sleep. By I lie 
way did you hear about that splendid Mi*. 
Edgeworth, Miss Deminings lover? lie is 
dreadfully ill at that great house of his on 
Fifth Avenue. Typhoid, I believe.” 

Just at that instant Doctor Wilmcr passed 
through the hall and hung up hat and coat. 
Bose listened intently and heart! him go up 
stairs to his own little “don,” as Grace called 
it. Two minutes afterwards Bose stood at 
his side very like a lily as to color. 

The doctor was standing back to the fire 
eating an apple. 

“Ah, Mrs. St. John, glad to see you, my 
dear. Gracie said you were coming. Sorry 
I could not be at home to enjoy your com¬ 
pany—and my dinner. Have bad nothing 
but lunches for a week. Terrible sickly.” 

“Doctor,” she faltered, “is Mr, Edgeworth 
very sick ?” 

“Very sick? well, I should rather think so. 
Old-fnsliioned typhus, and runs away up 
among the nineties.” 

“Indeed, sir; is lie likely to get up in time 
for the wedding?” 

“Wedding! whoso wedding? No, poor 
fellow, lie isn’t likely to get up at all, alive.” 

“ But people say he is going to marry Agnes 
Demming early in the spring.” 

“lie marry! Vaughn Edgeworth marry 
Agnes—anybody! you dear little goose, you 
must not believe what people say 1 I never 
do, That Miss Demining is engaged to a sea 


captain—a widower, who was the husband of 
Mr. Edgeworth’s sister, till she died of con¬ 
sumption three years ago.” 

“But, Doctor Wilmer, are you sure?” 

“ To a dead certainty, dear. Vaughn Edge- 
worth has a wife living whom lie still loves 
distractedly. They became estranged, it 
scorns, by the deucedest misunderstanding I 
ever did hear of, and she is, I believe,married 
again. Edgeworth told me part of it. Wor¬ 
rying after her has made him ill. Child, you 
are faint.” 

“No; at least, not very,” the white lips 
stammered; then desperately, “O doctor! 
my heart is breaking. I am not Bose St. 
John, but Bose Edgeworth—Ids, Vaughn’s 
wife—and if he dies I shall dro too.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the staring little 
man, tossing his apple-core into the grate; 
“ then you arc the Boss he raves about night 
and day! And the little girl—” 

“ Is our child—his and mine—born a few 
months after our separation. But I must go 
to him, immediately, may I not?” 

“Go to him? I should think you might. 
It will bo the saving of bis life, like enough. 
Get on your shawl and I’ll take you there 
myself.” 

Bo ere the twilight fell, Bose sat by the sick 
bed dropping silent tears on the feeble hands 
and pain-drawn forehead. Iler noiseless r en- 
trance had not broken bis deathlike sleeps, 
but boms afterwards he opened his eyes to 
seo hers, sweetly pitiful, looking fondly into 
his. 

“Bose! Heavenly Father, is this some 
mocking dream?” 

Then she drew his head gently up to her 
bosom and her soft red lips caressed his 
pallid check. 

“ Dear love, it Is no dream, I am your wife; 
yours only. O Vaughn, we cannot live with¬ 
out you—I and Coral—do not die!” 

“Die! indeed; and who ever knew a 
patient of mine to die?” interposed the 
doctor, mopping his face with an immense 
silk handkerchief. 

And Vauglm Edgeworth recovered. What 
sensible man would not, under those 
circumstances? 
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PART SECOND.—III. 

BOUT the same hour that Jerry Small's 
telegram was read to Oliver Maverick, 
the young girl of whom the latter had spoken 
to his daughter as Anna May, the adopted 
daughter of Mrs. Roesselle, came down the 
broad gravel walk beneath the rows of mag¬ 
nificent elms which in summer time almost 
hid the house at Maverick from the roadway 
passer. She had passed the night before in 
watching at the bedside of Augustus Mav¬ 
erick, to relieve the nurse, whose vigils had 
worn her down; and as often happens after 
a sleepless night, the nest morning found her 
wakeful and restless. Her foster-mother 
saw that her nerves needed quieting, and 
bade her go out for a walk. 

She was a slender but symmetrical girl, 
and looked very shapely in her plain morning- 
dress, with a rustic hat upon her head. Her 
face was a typo of a large class of oiir 
American female faces; a fresh red and 
white complexion, round outlines, small nose 
and mouth, low forehead, and set off by hair 
that was brown in the shade and golden in 
the sun. Eyes, too, of dark brown; very 
tender, handsome eyes, full of expression and 
thoughtfulness, which could sometimes kindle 
with generous fervor or glow with indignation. 
It was not a bold face; it must have been a 
rare occasion that could set its lineaments 
into a decided cast of firmness; but it was 
the face of a good, pure girl, whoso soul was 
full of kindness and womanly gentleness to 
afi. 

She reached the broad gateway, and paused 
a moment, leaning upon one of tho stone 
pillars to decide whither she should turn her 
steps for her walk. A little distance to tho 
west was tho Hudson, flashing brightly 
through the trees in tho morning sun; tho 
road along its bank would bring her with a 
short walk to Tarrytown; but her thoughts 
turned in another direction. A little less 
than a mile to the east ran an irregular range 
of low, rocky hills, which she had never 
visited, and which she had often unshed to 
explore. Seen from tho mansion they pre¬ 


sented the boldest feature of the landscape. 
Fantastic shapes and profiles-could be seen or 
imagined in their rocky projections, which 
were interspersed with scattered clumps of 
trees and bushes. Ifc was only a fancy that 
prompted her to visit the place on this morn¬ 
ing; but no human foresight could have 
directed her so well. 

Her way for half a mile was along the 
highway upon which the mansion fronted; 
and then she took a path which led across 
the fields to the base of the lulls. Threading 
her way upward among rocks and briers, and 
tangles of fallen trees which in some places 
barred the narrow track which the feet of 
hunters and excursionists had worn, she 
came to an enormous mass of rock that at 
this point crowned the hill. As she stood be¬ 
side it, she saw that it projected out several 
feet above her head, in irregular shelves, 
which seemed to bar any higher ascent; but 
passing around it, she found a place where 
these shelves projected at the base, and rose 
towards the top in something like a rude 
flight of stairs. Clambering up with some ex¬ 
ertion, she reached the summit; and seated 
here upon the very crown of the hills, she 
looked abroad and enjoyed the magnificent 
prospect that lay spread out like a map before 
her. There was the winding river, visible for 
miles, like a broad white ribbon, variegated 
with moving craft and the green mixture of 
foliage; the mountains soared up beyond, 
piercing the clouds, and looking bine and 
hazy in the distance; Maverick lay almost 
beneath her, and her eye lingered long on its 
massive stone front, its high-pitched roof and 
quaint gables and chimneys and windows, the 
stately pillars of stone that supported the 
front, approached 1>y wide stone steps, the 
ample wooden wings, painted gray to harmo¬ 
nize with the stone of the main part, which 
had been added in later days, the noble elms 
that surround and embowered it, and lastly, 
on the broad expanse of meadow, forest, up¬ 
lands for grazing, and arable fields, watered 
by a creek which ran through the entire farm 
and emptied into the Hudson. There was no 
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more valuable nor more sightly property In 
tiie neighborhood than Maverick Farm; It 
had been her home for eight years, and all 
her homelike affections were centered in it. 
Iler dear foster-mother (than whom she had 
never known any oilier) had brought her 
here when she came; and here her years had 
passed in quiet domestic happiness, and in 
study under the tuition of Mrs. Boessclle. No 
wayward mood of the moody owner of the 
jiiaoe had ever affected these two; their lives 
were ns much apart from his as though they 
were passing under another roof, and what¬ 
ever might have been the evil ways of Augus¬ 
tus Maverick, he had scrupulously sought to 
cloak them from the knowledge of these two. 

Anna May might have sat there for hours, 
absorbed in the reveries which the contempla¬ 
tion of her home suggested, but a low rumble 
of thunder suddenly aroused and startled 
her. She rose to her feet nnd looked at the 
lseavens. The sun, which had all the morn¬ 
ing been shining warm and bright, was now 
concealed by a great black mass of clouds 
which had rapidly driven down from the 
northwest, ami the air suddenly grew cold 
and dense. Almost in an instant an obsenrit'y 
like that of twilight settled over the earth; 
the wind moaned dismally among the trees, 
and great drops of rain began to patter upon 
the rock. Anna soon made her way down 
the side of the rock; but the storm grew so 
fierce that she at once decided she must wait 
until it had subsided before she could venture 
to return home. A thought of the great 
cavernous opening under the rock, which she 
had seen a Tew moments before, befriended 
her at this critical moment, nnd she deter¬ 
mined to take refuge in it. Feeling her way 
along the opening she quickly sheltered her¬ 
self under the friendly projection, and rested 
from the exhaustion of her efforts and fears. 

In any other situation than her present 
one of dubious safety,she would have enjoyed 
the magnificent spectacle which the warring 
elements now presented. The first darkness 
of the storm had passed away, giving place to 
a dusky gloom; the air was still chilly, and 
the thunder frequent and startling. But the 
wind now came sweeping down with almost 
the force of a hurricane, dashing the rain in 
torrents to the earth, and shrieking with an 
appalling uproar. Now and then ns a brilliant 
lightning-flash illuminated the whole hillside, 
the girl looked down from her covert and saw 
huge tree-trunks splintered and strewn in 
pieces by the subtle clemont, and others up¬ 


rooted by the force of the tempest and hurled 
more than their length among the rocks. The 
rain could not reach her in, her retreat; but 
for tiie hour that the storm lasted the wind 
drove in upon her, chilling her with its keen¬ 
ness. She wrapped her light shawl more 
Closely about her shoulders, and waited iu 
anxious expectancy for tiie end of the storm. 

It came at last; the wind sullenly died 
down; the rain ceased; and almost as 
abruptly as it had appeared did the black 
mass of cloud open and disperse. The sun 
came out again with his warm, bright rays, 
the frightened birds began their songs again, 
and tiie heart of the maiden was lifted in 
thankfulness for her preservation from tiie 
dangers of tiie tempest. 

But her peril was not yet over. She was 
about to crawl out from tiie cavern, when a 
low, snarling sound fell with startling effect on 
her ears. It seemed to come from behind her 
She looked around, and gazed into tiie dark¬ 
ness of tiie cave. At first sight it was all 
dark to her; she could distinguish nothing, 
and thought that her imagination had 
deceived her. 

It had not. Again that snarl, fierce, more 
alarming than before. The warm, active 
blood of a vigorous man would have chilled at 
that ominous sound, heard in such a place; 
and tiie heart of the girl stood still an instant 
witli fear. 

Site looked towards the direction of the 
sound. Her eyes were becoming accustomed 
to the darkness of tiie place; and out of that 
darkness, apparently a few feet from her, two 
fiery halls glowed and scintillated upon her! 
They were quite near together; and back of 
them, a dark, quivering mass, other than tho 
darkness of tiie cavern, was partially defined. 

Bcaiizing with a flash of thought the 
horrors of her position, the girl sank to her 
knees from the half-upright posture in which 
tho moment found her. A full minute more 
passed thus, she waiting in dreadful expecta¬ 
tion while that low snarling sound continued. 

“ If it were only light, so that I could know 
what it is!” was her unspoken thought. 

A tail growtli of trees, a little way down 
from tiie mouth of the cavern, had hitherto 
thrown it In shadow, doubling the natural 
obscurity of tiie place. But moments In such 
crises of danger as this often change tiie 
aspect of tho scene; and tho thought was 
hardly conceived In her brain when the mov¬ 
ing sun, rising to tiie zenith, passed above 
tbo treetops, and threw a vivid burst of light 
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directly into the cavern, lighting it up on the 
instant, and revealing the peril to her gaze. 
And she, kneeling there upon tire rocky floor 
of the cavern, looked at the sight in terror— 
terror which was nearly coupled with admi¬ 
ration, at the beauty of the creature before 
her. 

It sat upon all fours not seven feet away; 
and at sight of her its eyes seemed to burn 
alternately with ferocity and fear. It was an 
object four feet long at least, with a long, 
waving tail, which stroked its sides. Its body 
was covured witli fur, of a deep brownish 
color on the head, back, neck and sides, 
changing to a yellowish tinge under the belly 
ami down the nose and chin; while along the 
breast it was of a pure white. Its paws wero 
armed with claws, and an occasional lifting of 
the lips showed a row of sharp white teeth. 
Its ears were actively in motion, now erect, 
ami now down; and its lithe body was ex¬ 
tended flat, but continually in motion, agita¬ 
ting tlie fur upon it, and causing it to show 
different shades as the animal continued to 
glide a few inches backwards and forwards by 
tlie muscular forco of its paws. The head 
was held straight up; but tlie snarling bad 
ceased, and a gentle though deep purring 
succeeded it.* 

With all the stoutness of heart that she 
was able to summon to tier aid In this 
emergency, Anna fixed her eyes steadily upon 
those of tlie animal, and remained perfectly 
motionless, She well knew that any attempt 
to fly precipitately from the cavern would bo 
likely to bring tlie brute upon her; and she 
hoped to escape gradually, by retiring a step 
at a time, continuing to face him. 

He grew uneasy as she looked steadily into 
his eyes, and the purring rose louder, ami 
deepened in volume until it filled the cavern; 
whilo tlie animal’s tail lashed his sides 
incessantly. 

Still kneeling, Anna worked herself back a 
few feet with her hands. To her terror and 
dismay the puma rose and followed her till 
she ceased to move; and then lie took his 
former position, at about tlie same distance 
from her as before. 

* The puma, a smaller species of the jaguar, 
or American tiger—of which tho abuve is an 
excellent description, although infrequently 
found in northern latitudes, is by no means ex¬ 
tinct. It is still found in our Northern States 
and tho Canadas, is carnivorous and fierce, and 
has often been known to attack man. 

Editob. 


She dared not move again; she dared not 
cry aloud—though cries in tills wild place 
could be expected to bring her no aid; and 
she dared not remove iter eyes for an instant 
from tlie terrible eyes of the pinna. Her 
limbs ached with the constraint of iter posi¬ 
tion, but site dared not change it; she dared 
do nothing now, but stay there and wait for 
tlie spring of the ferocious creature, which 
was certain to bring iter death. 

Deatli in such a place, and alone—deatii by 
the jaws of a beast of prey, within sight of 
her home—such a deatli for her, this fair, 
good maiden I The terrible, sickening thought 
had tlie pang of deatli in it, and brought to 
her sucli mental agony ns all iter life had not 
known. Site offered a brief prayer; and then, 
overcome with fear and despair, site covered 
her face in iter shawl ami hopelessly waited 
for tlie end which seemed inevitable. 

Tlie purring of tlie puma rose louder and 
louder, increasing almost to a roar; his body 
quivered in every muscle, bis tail lashed ills 
sides in rage, and his bead was bent between 
liis paws. His body was gathered for a 
spring; and feeling that her last moment had 
come, Anna 6attk down prone upon tlie stone. 
She had not heard tlie words which for tlie 
last minute had been whispered and repeated 
behind her, “ Lie down! Lie down! Don’t 
look nor speak—but lie down!” She heard 
notning of them, for tlie loud, angry purring 
of the puma drowned the whisper, ami she 
did not know that a deliverer was crouching 
on one knee at the mouth of tlie cavern, his 
rifle to ids shoulder, and liis eye glancing 
steadily along tlie sights, but unable to cover 
a vital spot of the animal while she remained 
kneeling. 

“ Lie down! Lie down! Quick—” 

She fell upon her face at that instant, as if 
in obedience to the command wliigli she had 
not heard. An explosion seven times lo'iuler 
than tlie report of a single rifle in the open 
air reverberated through tlie rocky chamber, 
and tlie smoke rolling inward filled it, and 
prevented the deliverer for a moment from 
seeing that bis bullet had fairly split the 
puma's skull. Fearing that tlie animal might 
only be wounded be sprang inf and seizing 
the prostrate girl, dragged <lier more roughly 
than carefully out of tlie cave. She had not 
fainted; she stood upright with the assistance 
of Ills arm, and as tlie smoke gradually 
emptied itself from tlie cavern, site looked in 
the direction of his outstretched finger, and 
saw and realized through all tlie bewilderment 
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of her fright, that the animal was struggling 
upon its back, its glossy white breast streaked 
with its blood. The timely bullet had done 
its work well, and with a few wild jerks and 
cries the creature expired. 


rv. 

Tue person to whom Anna owed her 
timely deliverance was a tall, well-formed 
young man about twenty-five years old, with 
a thoughtful face which boro marks of study, 
hut which showed, too, that there was behind 
the student n nature of fresh, exuberant hu¬ 
manity, with an ample breadth of kindness 
and manliness. He was evidently not one of 
the mere book-worm kind, but loved tho 
world and its people, and its innocent 
pleasures. He was dressed in a plain suit of 
gray which had a city cut, and ids bearing 
and manners were those of the best city-bred 
people. He interrupted Anna in her fervent 
expressions of gratitude by simply saying: 

“I am glad indeed, miss, that chance or 
providence sent me here as it did, so that I 
could he of service to you. Sit down on this 
fallen tree until you entirely recover your 
composure. You have passed through a 
terrible ordeal, and I am bound to say that 
you have borne it with extraordinary 
bravery.” 

“ I assure you X nearly died with fright, 
nevertheless,” said Anna, still pale and 
trembling from fear. “Are you sure tho 
creature is quite dead?” 

“ lie’ll make no more trouble,” replied tho 
other, glancing at the motionless body. “ Now 
I'll reload; though 1 hardly expect a chance 
to kill any more such game hereabouts. It 
was decidedly lucky that I brought my rifle 
instead of the shot-gun; the bird-shot would 
have spoiled Mr. Tiger-Cat’s handsome skin, 
and hurt him very little.” 

The speaker finished charging his rifle, and 
then continued his talk with admirable ease 
and readiness. 

“ IVc have met very unexpectedly, and 
under remarkable circumstances; and as X 
wish to know who it is that I have saved, 1 
will take it for granted that you are not un¬ 
willing to bo told 1 who X am. My name is 
Iloscoo Grayle; I graduated at the last com¬ 
mencement at Columbia, and I have come up 
hero to And an aunt, a sister of my mother, 
whom X haven’t seen for years, My mother 
wrote to me that she was living somewhere 
near Tarrytown, and to bo sure to see her 


before I came homo; and thinking that the 
searcli might prove n long one, I brought my 
hunting apparatus along. I came up on a 
lumber sloop, for the variety of tho thing; 
but after the old craft had lain in all night in 
the cove down yonder, discharging part of her 
cargo, which proceeding promised to consume 
all of to-day, I took my gun and came ashore, 
to kill time. I had rambled over a good part 
of these liitls, without finding any game, 
when the storm came up, and I crawled into 
one of tile crevices near by until it was over. 
1 heard tire purring of the puma as 1 was 
about to proceed; and having heard just such 
a noise before when I shot one in Texas, I 
knew what it was, and began to look about 
for it. And what followed then, you know.” 

“ I must thank you again, sir,” said Anna, 
“for your promptness and bravery. You 
have saved my life. My name is Anna May; 
I live at that mansion yonder.” And she 
pointed to tho roofs of Maverick, which were 
visible through an opening in the trees from 
where they sat. 

The other looked and bowed; hesitated, 
lingered; and then said: 

“ I should he happy to bo of further service 
to you.” 

“ Thanh you; I think yon have done quite 
enough for mo. And as I have no wish to 
hunt pumas any more to-day, I think I will 
return home.” 

Sir. Grayle laughed and said: 

“ I think I have found diversion enough for 
one morning. It is about noon, and what 
they are pleased to call dinner on tlm sloop 
doesn’t wait for anybody. My way lies in 
the same direction with you; shall we walk 
together?” 

Anna was glad to consent, and they made 
their way down the hill together. His hand 
was often found convenient to assist her over 
the fallen branches and large stones with 
which the storm had littered tho path, and 
some moments wore occupied in getting hack 
to tho fields. Anna was inventing some appro¬ 
priate form of words in which she might 
delicately explain the situation of affairs at 
home as an apology for not inviting him to 
the mansion to dine, when lie exclaimed: 

“You may he able to tell me, Miss May, 
something of my relative. Never having seen 
her at all, I must confess that I was not at all 
anxious for myself to come up here to find 
her; hut it is so long since mother has seen 
her that f can’t go back home to Maryland 
without carrying her some news of her sister. 
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They haven’t corresponded for years, and 
without any reason at all for it, there has 
grown up a complete silence between them. 
This shouldn’t he so, of course, and I am com¬ 
missioned to find my aunt. I hope I shall 
like her when I find her.” 

“ What Is her name?” Anna asked. 

Mr. Grayle laughed again, and now with 
some confusion. 

“I am quite ashamed to say that I don’t 
know,” he replied. “I used to know the 
name, and my last letter from her contained it; 
but unfortunately I have lost the letter, and 
have nothing to depend upon but my 
mother’s maiden name, which was Westcott, 
Ah—I do recollect that my aunt’s Christian 
name was Ileieu. The name she took by 
marriage was a strange one—a very unusual 
name. I am afraid I shall be much troubled 
to find her, for she was married all of twenty 
years ago, and it is quite likely that she has 
removed somewhere.” 

Anna May’s eyes were wide open with 
surprise, 

“Did she marry a minister?” was her 
question. 

“ Yes, I think she did.” 

“Was the name Roesselle?” 

“That’s it exactly!” Mr. Grayle cried, 
clapping his hands. “ Roesselle—Roesselle— 
Roesselle—I’ll not forget it again. You know 
her then?” 

“ She is my best friend on earth,” was the 
reply. “You have but a brief search now; 
she is my foster-mother, and the housekeeper 
at the mansion where I live.” 

Placed upon a footing by this unexpected 
discovery which gave them a common in¬ 
terest In acquaintance, and which removed 
all shadow of embarrassment, the two walked 
on towards the mansion; and the fifteen 
minutes occupied In reaching it sufllced to 
Anna to explain brietly to Mr. Grayle the 
peculiar relations of the people who dwelt at 
the mansion, and the situation of affairs there 
at the time. He listened attentively; and 
intimating nothing to his companion, his 
conclusion with himself was that the dying 
condition of Mr. Maverick would make it im¬ 
perative upon him to satisfy his mother’s 
instructions with a half hour's call, postpon¬ 
ing a better acquaintance until a more 
favorable opportunity. 

They entered the gateway shortly after 
meridian and walked up to the front of the 
house. The sun was quite warm for the 
season, and there was nothing stirring about 


the grounds; but the vigilant eye of Jerry 
Small, peering up from the basement wiudow, 
took note of their approach, and the spy was 
instantly on the alert to discover who the 
stranger was. 

Ushering Mr. Grayle into the parlor, Anna 
Went to find her foster-mother; and she met 
her descending the stairs. The sweet, 
delicate beauty of the Helen Roesselle of 
other days was now merged in the pale, 
serious, matronly face, shaded by its widow's 
cap, and paler by contrast with the dark 
garments which she would notdiscard. Some 
women preserve at the middle age of file a 
beauty which is hardly second to that of their 
girlhood; but not those women whom death 
and care have saddened. Faint tokens of 
silver threaded the hair over her brow; and 
while she was perfectly erect and vigorous, 
and while the consciousness that she had still 
a useful sphere to fill was evidenced in her ap¬ 
pearance, yet that appearance chiefly con¬ 
veyed the idea of a Christian woman who had 
met severe sorrow without breaking under it, 
and whom the grief of herself ami others had 
not unfitted for a foremost place in the ranks 
of those who valiantly fight out to the last 
this great battle of life. 

Anna waited for her at the foot of the 
stairs, and met her with the question; 

“ Is there any change?” 

“None for the better,” was the reply. 
“Doctor Thurman went away half an hour 
ago, saying that there would be no marked 
change before night; and he will come back 
then. Did somebody come in with you?” 

“Yes; please come iuto the parlor, 
mother.” 

Mrs.. Roesselle was surprised as well as 
gratified to find her nephew there; and the 
next hour was devoted to mutual Inquiry, 
mingled with regrets that so long a silence 
had occurred between the families. It was 
easy for the widow to plead her troubles, 
which had, wrongly, she knew, drawn her too 
much within herself; and the nephew had to 
say that the cares of a large family had done 
the same for his mother. Both were pleased; 
and each was able to trace some family re¬ 
semblance in the other; and It was only 
after a long and pleasant chat that Mrs. 
Roesselle remembered with regret the reason 
which would at this time prevent her asking 
her nephew to pass some weeks at the man¬ 
sion. Mr. Grayle gracefully anticipated her, 
ami alluding to the information that Anna 
had^ given him of the domestic a Hairs of 
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Maverick, lie declared that it wag a sufficient 
reason why no further hospitality should bo 
offered to or expected by him. And he arose 
to make his farewell. 

“O no, Itoscoe—not quite so sudden aa 
this,” said the aunt. “ I cannot allow yon to 
go in this way. Wo havo a nurse up stairs 
who relieves us of much of the watching and 
care, and we should be badly off indeed if wo 
could not ask you to stay to dinner. Our 
patient is quite certain to linger through the 
day, and you will not embarrass us at all. It 
is now one; wo will not dine till four. Will 
you stay?” 

Mr. Graylc accepted the invitation; and 
the words of his acceptance were followed, 
beforo further remark could be made, by a 
stroke of the mnftied knocker. Leaving her 
nephew with Anna, Mrs. Roesselle went to 
the door. An elderly man and a young lady 
were outside—both strangers to her. The 
man carried a portmanteau; a carriage was 
driving away from the gate. 

“Is this Mrs. Roesselle?” asked the gentle¬ 
man. 

“It is, sir.” And with the words the house¬ 
keeper remained where she stood, the door¬ 
knob in her hand, awaiting the announcement 
of their business. 

“You aro of epurse unacquainted with us,” 
the explanation began. “ 1 knew you only 
because I had heard that there was such a 
person here, and I judged that you were that 
person. I beg to present myself as Oliver 
Maverick, the brother of Mr. Augustus Mav¬ 
erick; and to present my daughter, Miss 
Laura Maverick,” 

The housekeeper stood, still motionless, 
amazed at what she beard and saw'. Know¬ 
ing, as all the neighborhood knew, that the 
people before her were the objects of the 
hitter hatred of Augustus Maverick, and that 
he had been, that lie w*as, as completely es¬ 
tranged from them as though they had dwelt 
in another planet, the suspicion of such an 
occurrence as this lmd never crossed tier 
mind, A great deal of thought passed through 
her mind in a half minute, during which she 
barred the way to the visitors. She knew 
that the man who Jay in the weakness of ap¬ 
proaching death up stairs would rage like a 
maniac did he know of the presence of these 
two beneath his roof; that he would ho very 
likely to die in the convulsion caused by that 
knowledgo. She knew that they had never 
dared to come to the mansion while Augustus 
Maverick was on his feet. But here Jhey 


were now—his brother and niece—bis only 
surviving relatives. What could she do? 

She would temporize, and make delay until 
she could come to a conclusion. She still 
stood there, expecting, not inviting further 
conversation. 

“May I inquire the present condition of 
my brother?” 

“lie is very low.” And then there was 
another pause. 

Mrs, Roesselle was a woman of penetration, 
and she bad already pierced the veneering of 
deference and sham politeness which Oliver 
Maverick had thought necessary to show for 
this occasion. With every word that lie 
uttered, with every motion that he made, it 
was plain to her that ho was acting a part. 
Knowing nothing of these people, bad site 
seen before her, upon the announcement of 
their names, a man ami a young woman ex¬ 
hibiting faces of concern and anxiety, if not 
real distress, she would have instantly con¬ 
ceded to herself that there was reason for the 
visit. She saw nothing of the kind. The 
man was plainly simulating something that 
he did not feel; the girl, not entering into 
the conversation, stood in her own nature, 
with a cold, defiant face. Mrs. Itocsscllc in¬ 
stantly determined that no feeling of kin for 
the dying in <n brought them here, and that 
they came for a purpose. Other thoughts, 
ami features of other faces came with that 
determination; and as she stood with the 
door-knob in her hand sho wished to bar 
them out. 

“Has my brother asked for me during his 
sickness ?” 

The question was propounded as .a 
forerunner of another; not that there could 
be any doubt about the answer, but the 
housekeeper promptly answered it. 

“ He never has.” 

“Let mo speak plainly with you, madam,” 
Oliver Maverick said. “We are the sole 
relatives of this man; we wish to be with him 
in his last moments. You surely will not re¬ 
fuse to admit ns here? You would say that 
he does not wish us here; that lie would 
drive us forth if ho knew that we stood hero 
now, and had the strength; in short, that my 
brother is my mortal enemy. Would you say 
this? O madam, madam—I beseech you as 
a Christian woman, as one who has suffered, 
and who can sympathize with the sufferings 
of a bleeding heart—I beseech you, madam, 
to remember how loudly does this unhappy 
enmity plead for our admission to tho death- 
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bed! My brother fs about todfe; his heart 
may relent; he may forgive and bless me in 
liis last words, if I am beside him to crave it. 
lie need not, he must not know of our 
presence until the last agony approaches; wo 
will remain secluded from him till then. 
Think, madam, as a Christian woman, what 
you would refuse In denying us admission at 
this awful hour, and then say nay if you can.” 

As a Christian woman, hating hypocrisy as 
all good Christians hate it, Mrs. Hoesselle said 
to herself, “Oliver Maverick, you lie. You 
are brought here by a purpose; not by the 
spirit of brotherly love,” As housekeeper at 
Maverick, standing as much in dread of the 
opinions and judgments of the world as do 
my reader and myself, and desiring to avoid 
for herself any cause of reproach connected 
with the feud of the Mavericks, she opened 
the door and allowed the unbidden guests to 
pass in. 

She at once cut short the hypocritical ex¬ 
pression of gratitude which began to pour 
forth, by summoning a servant from the base¬ 
ment. It was Jerry Small who appeared; as 
he had been waiting below with his hand on 
the door-latch for some moments, it could 
not well be any other. But no word or sign 
of recognition passed between him and the 
guests. 

“ Jerry,” said the housekeeper, with a care¬ 
fully measured voice, “ Mr. Oliver Maverick 
and Miss Maverick will lodge here to-night; 
he in the blue chamber, third floor, she in 
the one opposite. You will take up their 
portmanteau, show them the way, and call 
them to dinner at four o'clock." 

She had addressed not one word of welcome 
to them; her directions were entirely formal; 
at least, there was no hypocrisy with her. 
Jerry picked up the bag, and was half way 
up the firSt flight, followed by Laura, when 
Oliver Maverick paused and returned to say 
something further to the housekeeper. 

“I may venture to hope, madam, that 
proper precautions will be taken to prevent 
any whisper of our presence here from reach¬ 
ing my brother.” 

“ You have no occasion to fear anything of 
that sort,” was the reply, given in a tone of 
voice that instantly gave him to understand 
that he had trespassed. “None but the doc¬ 
tor, the nurse, Miss May and myself have 
access to him. I shall not overlook it.” 

Up the first flight of stairs the guests went, 
P'cceded by Jerry; up the second; and not 
a word was spoken until they were Inside the 


blue chamber, with the key turned. Then 
Oliver Maverick turned eagerly to Jerry and 
said: 

“Tell me anything—everything.” 

“Precious little to tell,” was the reply. 
“ The doctor seems to think he wont stand 
the night through. lie’s coming back in the 
evening. Nurse says he lies on his back, 
still’ and dumb, looking more like a corpse 
than h live man, and only opening ins eyes 
once in a while to show that he is alive at all. 
No lawyer, no will; that 1 know.” 

“Good!” The eyes of both father and 
daughter sparkled with excitement. “ Here’s 
your ten dollars, Jerry; you’re a good fellow; 
serve me faithfully in this business, and 
you’ll be richly rewarded before long.” 

“ I’ll do it,” said Jerry with a horrible 
squint out of his little weaselly eyes. 

“Which is his chamber?” Laura asked. 

“Inner chamber, green rooms, second 
floor,” was the reply. 

“ I know it well,” said the father. “ It is a 
suite of three rooms, at the end of the hull. 
Is there anything new about the house?” 

“ No. Yes, there is, though; Mrs. Boesselle's 
nevvy came along an hour ago, and is down 
in the parlor now. Don’t know who he is, 
nor where lie conies from, nor what he 
wants.” 

“Probably of no importance. But keep 
your eyes and ears open; and watch especially 
for messages to Tarry town. Let me know as 
quick as you heal 1 anything that I ought to 
know.” 

Jerry nodded and disappeared, and Laura 
retired to her chamber. The man without 
any explanation, understood the precise 
meaning of the presence of these two here, 
and was prepared to serve them with watch¬ 
ful fidelity. 

Mrs. Ivoesselle turned away from the foot 
of the stairs as the new-comers went up, am) 
entering her sitting-room, which was opposite 
the parlors, sat down and devoted some 
minutes to serious thought. ‘Without at that 
moment forming any distinct conclusion as to 
what was the object of these people in com¬ 
ing here, for the reason, perhaps, that she 
was too seriously disturbed by the occurrence 
to allow a conclusion, she was still upon the 
track of the discovery. The project which 
could induce them to such a step as tins must 
be a matter of magnitude, she knew; and 
with the faint shadowing of it in her mind 
came other thoughts which made her start 
uneasily in her chair, and regard thejirescnco 
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of these strangers with jealous watchfulness. 
Resolving to keep a vigilant eye upon them, 
and feeling the need of a helper in the trouble 
that site feared, she returned to the parlor 
and told her nephew and Anna May ot' the 
arrival of the Mavericks. Without stating 
any suspicions or inferences, Bke said to Mr. 
Grayle: 

“For reasons that X think imperative, 
Roseoe, I have changed my mind about ask¬ 
ing you to stop. It will he a service to us, 
not a hospitality from us, if you will stay to¬ 
night, and perhaps to-iuorrow; in fact until 
the death that we are waiting for has 
happened. Will you?" 

Mr. Grayie immediately consented, and his 
trunk was brought from the sloop the same 
afternoon and placed in one of the chambers 
—a little chamber on the second floor. 
Which fact was duly noted by Jerry Small, 
and by him immediately repeated to his 
employer. The information made the latter 
at once unea-y. 

“ What do you think of it?" lio asked his 
daughter, after telling her. 

“ It looks like a counter-match,” was her 
reply. 

The father nodded. 

“We must bo wary with that housekeeper, 1 ” 
lie said. “ Thera is something in her eye 
that I don’t like at all. Gail it bo possible—” 

lie stopped abruptly, startled by the 
thought. 

“Can slio have wormed herself into the 
affections of Augustus, and already induced 
him to make a will in her own interest?” 

The question was a startling one. Laura 
promptly answered it. 

“ Mo,” she said, decidedly. “ Wo need not 
fear that. I watched her face, and saw that 
she was astonished at iirst, and afterwards 
anxious. She is cool, ready and clever; hut 
she could not hide that deep look of anxiety. 
If what you fear had been already obtained, 
why should she ho anxious?” 

“Right,” exclaimed the other, “and 
cleverly answered. I am more than ever 
convinced that nothing adverse to us lias as 
yet been accomplished. Be hopeful, my 
daughter, for I feel almost secure that we 
shall outgeneral them. Jerry Small is him¬ 
self the game half won; and when the critical 
moment comes, if it does come, yon will find 
that I have some knowledge in reserve that 
will wonderfully aid us.” 

'Pile afternoon passed on, and these two 
kept their rooms; Mrs. Roesselle was in tho 


sick chamber, which she instructed the nurse 
to keep locked, and on no pretext to admit 
any person excepting herself and Anna 
Promptly at lour o’clock, Jerry Small came 
up to inform tho Mavericks that dinner 
waited. So unsuspicious was the house¬ 
keeper of tlie doings of Jerry that she had 
detailed him to wait upon them during 
their stay, the housemaids being otherwise 
busy. Jerry communicated tho fact to 
them with a chuckle at his own sharpness 
in keeping his operations hid. 

Tho dinner was brief and rigidly formal. 
Both Anna and Mr. Grayle were absent from 
the table (at Mrs. Roessello’s request), and 
the housekeeper sat ill silence, except when 
she answered a question ill monosyllable, or 
inquired with laconic brevity after their 
wants. She ate nothing herself, reserving 
herself for the dinner which was to be eaten 
an hour later, by herself and the two absent 
ones. Snell a meal could not last long; tlie 
guests perceived that the House had been 
put under repression with their coming, and 
their anxiety for the events of the hours 
which were close at hand left them little 
appetite. 

“You will ho informed when his last 
moments come,” Mrs. Roessello said, as 
they rose to retire. “ Until then, you will 
please make no effort to hear of his condition 
from time to time. At present, it is 
unchanged.” 

Oliver Maverick bowed. 

“We are playing 6lirewd games, Madam 
Roesselle,” he thought, as he observed her 
watching them on their way up stairs. 
“Shrewd games; hut you know little of my 
hand.” 

Swiftly and silently the hours sped away- 
tlie hours which brought ou a night Unit 
was to become forever inemorablo hi the 
Story of the Mavericks. 

V. 

The second dinner, eaten by the house¬ 
keeper, her nephew and Anna May, was 
concluded about half past five. Mrs. Rucs- 
sclto conducted Mr. Graylo up to his room 
Immediately after, and went herself Into tho 
sick chamber. The young man remained ill 
his room but a few moments, making somo 
slight changes in his attire, and then camo 
Into the hall, with the intention of taking a 
short walk through tho grounds before 
night. 
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The possibility that he might find Anna May 
outside the house might have influenced him; 
but whatever was the motive, he went out 
with tills pretext. At the same time Laura 
Maverick, restless and eager with anticipation, 
not fully understanding the procedure which 
her father meant to adopt, and leaving him 
pacing his chamber in an excitement which 
he was laboring in silence to repress, came 
from liis room, shut the door, and walking to 
the balusters, leaned upon them and looked 
over into the hall below. She heard a man’s 
step, and then a man’s voice softly humming 
a line. Something in that voice startled her; 
she leaned further over, and presently saw 
the man appear at the head of the stairs be¬ 
low. Ho cast his eyes casually upward, and 
they met hers. 

“Mr. Gray1c!” she exclaimed, unable to 
repress the words that came quickly to her 
tongue. 

lie recognized her and paused, astonished 
and annoyed. Had his frame of mind toward 
her continued the same ns it was when Ids 
letter was written, he would have desired to 
greet her civilly and give her a few moments 
of trifling talk; but other faces, other scenes 
had intervened, and he now bowed and 
wished to eud the meeting there. 

Laura Maverick’s pride struggled an instant 
with the strong feeling that urged her to go 
down to him and say to him what her heart 
prompted; and pride succumbed. Poor wo¬ 
man, poor woman I She had thought that 
her love for him was obliterated forever when 
she destroyed his letter; she thought that no 
sight of his handsome face, no thought of his 
graceful, winning ways and Ills manly intellect 
would ever trouble her again; and in think¬ 
ing so she had wofully deceived herself. The 
battle which she was to fight with her heart 
had been postponed, not won; her love was 
stronger than prirfe, stronger than herself; 
and as she saw that he meant to give her 
nothing but that cold, formal how, she dis¬ 
missed her maidenly reserve. 

“A moment, Mr. Grayle, if you please.” 

He paused, and she camo slowly down tho 
stairs to where he stood. 

“You did not know I was here?” She 
tried to 6peak carelessly; but he was not 
deceived by her tone, 

“I did not,” he replied. “I knew there 
were guests in the house, but I had no rea¬ 
son to suppose that you were one of them.” 

The girl hesitated, and nervously pulled 
her handkerchief. “ Did you receive an an¬ 


swer to your last letter?” she asked, studious¬ 
ly averting her eyes. 

“An answer to It?” was the surprised 
question in return. “ Do I understand you 
rightly, Miss Maverick? Have you written 
to me since you received my letter?” 

“ I have not,” she said, becoming agitated. 

“ Then why your question?” 

“ Why did you not wish to speak to me just 
now?” she asked, evading his question, but 
raising her eyes to his face. 

Itoscoe Grayle looked at her curiously, 
almost compassionately. “Do you not realize, 
Miss Maverick,” he asked, “ that it will he 
better for both of us— for you, certainly—to 
pass no more than the common civilities of 
life while we are under the same roof?” 

The intimation contained in his words 
was unmistakable, and showed that he had 
penetrated the secret of her heart. She did 
not resent it; she forced herself to be calm, 
and to look into his face. 

“ I do not know that,” she said. “ You 
did not understand the meaning of my ques¬ 
tion. I meant that you should understand 
that I wished to say something more to you. 
Something that I did not say in my letter.” 

The man to whom she spoke had studied 
human nature, and knew its manifold phases. 
In one moment he had discovered that this 
girl loved him in spite of himself. He leaned 
back defiantly upon the baluster, and waited 
to hear more, quite certain that nothing ho 
could hear would now surprise him. 

“ Perhaps I said too much in my letter,” 
she added. Her voice trembled, and she spoke 
fast, as though fearful of breaking down. 
“Perhaps you did not wholly understand me. 
No matter. If my letter told you that I could 
only marry with wealth, I take that back, 
too. You judged me rightly when you wrote 
that I had given you reason to think that I 
felt more than kind to you. I have felt so; I 
do; I cannot check the feeling, nor disguise 
it. I wish you to understand that there are 
no such obstacles in your way as my letter 
fancied. Something has happened since I 
wrote it.” 

She paused; her communication seemed 
to have no effect whatever on him to whom 
It was addressed. He stood looking coldly 
into her face, and exhibited no interest what¬ 
ever in what she was saying. 

“ Itoscoe Grayle, you arc stupid or heart¬ 
less!” she angrily cried. “Why do you not 
hasten to tell me that what I say rejoices 
you?” 
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“ because it does not,” was his calm reply. 
“ Because I feel no interest in you that I do 
not 1'eol in most of God’s creatures. Because, 
Miss Maverick, I fell into an ugly error in 
thinking that I loved you, and gladly took 
the chance you gave me to extricato myself. 
I shall not err again.” 

“ I)o not talk so,” she cried, almost wild In 
her earnestness. She laid her hand upon 
his arm, and elevated her voice. 11 You can¬ 
not understand me; I must speak plainly. 
All this property is to bo mine; all that Au¬ 
gustus Maverick owns is to bo mine. Man, 
man, don’t kill me with coldness; tell me 
now vvhat you wrote to me first, and I will 
ask you to share it with me. I cannot help 
saying this; it is because I love you.” 

” I am sorry for you,” was all that ho re¬ 
plied ; and while he was saying It, the door 
opening into the hall from the suite of rooms 
which embraced the sick room opened, and 
Mrs. Iioessello came out. Laura Maverick 
saw her, and fieri up the stairs and into her 
chamber. She bolted the door, and throw¬ 
ing herself upon the bed, burst into a passion 
of tears and sobs. When she rose, the tears 
were dry upon ber face, and lier eyes glittered 
with a stern, unwomanly light. She bathed 
her face, and wont to the glass to arrange her 
hair. 

“ ITc despises me; he never loved me,” she 
thought. “ I have been foolish and incautious. 
But it shall not happen again. I covet two 
objects, lioscoe Grayle is the least of them. 
Him I can do without; Maverick Farm I 
cannot. There will be some heart-pain about 
it; but women were made to sillier. I will 
compter it, and think only of what brought 
me beie.” 

The glass at that moment showed her a 
weary, wistful face; her hands were clasped 
over a weary, toiling heart. Her father tapped 
softly at the door; and banishing the last 
trace of emotion from her face, she admitted 
him. 

lioscoe Grayle waited for his aunt after the 
(light of Laura, and Mrs. Ilocsselle’s first 
question was, as she approached him: 

“ Have you met her before?” 

Tlie young man answered: 

“ In Now York. Not elsewhere.” 

The housekeeper looked carefully about 
her, to see that there were no eavesdroppers. 

“ Did I hear her say,” sho added, “ that 
she was to own all that belonged to Augustus 
Maverick?” 1 

“She did say so,” Mr. G*pyl e replied; and 


then, discovering that Ills aunt wished to 
know what had led to such ail extraordinary 
statement on her part to him, he frankly told 
her all he knew of Laura Maverick, and his 
own relations with her. 

The housekeeper began to bo enlightened. 
She uttered an exclamation, and her face 
grew stern and determined. 

“ Roscoe," sho said, “ please stay within 
call. Do not leave the house for more than 
a few minutes at a time; I may want your 
help on a moment’s warning. I don’t knew 
wlmt Is to happen in this house to-night or 
to-morrow night; but I have fathomed a 
conspiracy that frightens me. You shall 
know more of what I have discovered in ail 
hour or two; until then, remember not to bo 
out of the way.” 

The young man promised, and in a few 
minutes was back in his room. At sunset 
Oliver Maverick was with his daughter in his 
daughter’s chamber. Mrs.Iioesselle and Anna, 
with the nurse, were at the sick-bed, and .Hr. 
Grayle was thoughtfully pacing the back 
piazza, having notified his aunt where lie 
could be found. The servants were at supper 
ill the basement, excepting Jerry Small, who 
filled ins plale and took it to the back win¬ 
dows, where bo could, unobserved, watch 
Mr. Grayle. And thus the night found them 
all. 


VI. 

The lamps had been lighted, and Jerry 
Small, coming up to bring one to the guests, 
whispered as lie delivered it: 

“ The doctor has not come, as he promised. 
They have sent for him; but Mr. Maverick 
is no worse.” 

Twenty minutes later lie came again. 

“ The doctor lias come,” lie said. “ lie has 
gone in to see him. The nurse just camo 
down, and says he is no worse.” 

And ono hour later he came again. 

“ Mrs. Koesselle just came down and asked 
for me. X was out at the stables, looking to 
see if any of the horses had been taken out, 
because I was bound to be sure that noUody 
left the place without my knowledge, and so 
sho did not find me. When I camo in, the 
girls told mo I had been wanted, and not 
being found, she bad spoken with my father. 
Where had lie gone? Out to tlio barn, they 
thought, and so lie had, and a very round¬ 
about way, too, so anxious was ho to get 
away secretly, I went straight hack, and 
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found him there, sure enough, saddling tho 
man pony. The old man has got fretful and 
cross lately, and I was afraid I couldn't get 
anything out of him. 1 Where are you going, 
pop?’ says I. ‘ None of your business, boy, 
jf I must tell you,’ says he. ‘ Now that aint 
kind of you, pop,’ says I. ‘ You’re too old to 
be riding around nights. Let me go for you.’ 
‘Yes, you’re mighty kind and oflicious,young 
’un,’ lie growled. ‘Why wasn't you eager to 
make that patch of wall-garden last week, 
when I wanted you to? Cnros’ty, euros’ty— 
nothin’else. Tho servants say you’re worso 
than Roger Brill, now-a-days, to ask questions. 
You’d like to know where I'm going, and 
what for, wouldn’t you?’ ‘Yes, I would,’ 
says I. 1 Well, you wont, then—not for some 
time, anyway. Ma’am Boesselle told me to 
go, and if she’d wanted you, slic'd told you,’ 
‘She did look for me,’says I. ‘No matter, 
she told mo to go, and what’s more, she told 
me to go fast, and say nothing, except to him 
I’m going to. I reckon I can go fast on the 
roan; and when Ma’am Roesselle tells me 
not to blab, it’s pretty likely I shan’t.’ 

“With that ho trotted out of the yard. 
But I think I’ll know whom he brings back.” 

For more than an hour longer the father 
and daughter waited for another report. 
They waited in anxious, nervous suspense, 
which was too anxious for conversation. 
Then they heard through tho narrow open¬ 
ing of tlie window the trampling of horses 
below, and voices. In a few minutes more 
den y Small came softly up, and was admitted. 
They could see that his news was important, 
in the grimace with which lie prefaced it. 

“ M is. Roesselle told me to tell you that 
Mr. Maverick is easy, and the doctor thinks 
lie will live over to-morrow. lie’s been stim¬ 
ulating him; but I didn't get that from her. 
She says you need not expect to hear any¬ 
thing more from her to-night, and that you’d, 
hetfcrgo to bed. The doctor lias gone again.” 

“ This is not all?” Oliver Maverick eagerly 
said. 

“ No, but tho rest I saw myself. The old 
man has come back with Mr. Jenks, the 
Tarrytown lawyer. Tho housekeeper met 
him at the back door, and took him straight 
up stairs. They went right into Sir. Maver¬ 
ick’s rooms.” 

“Are tho doors looked?” was tho eager 
question. 

“ I was going to tell you. They were all 
locked last night; but I suspect she's manag¬ 
ing ditl'erent to-night. Pretty soon after sho 


had showed the lawyer in, she came out and 
knocked at her nevvy’s door, and took him 
back with her. Now I don’t think it likely 
that the nevvy’s been taken into Mr. Maver¬ 
ick’s sick room. He’s a stranger, and I don’t 
think she’d bring any more strange faces 
around him just now than was necessary. 
So I think lie’s to watch to-night In one of 
the outer rooms.” 

Hard as lie tried to repress the signs of his 
excitement, Oliver Maverick was now trem¬ 
bling as if with an ague-fit. 

“ Can you find which one, Jerry?” lie asked, 
beseechingly. “Find that, Jerry, and wo 
may not have to trouble you any more; and 
we'll pay you more than you could ever ex¬ 
pect, Do that for us, Jerry, and I’ll give you 
a thousand dollars!” ' 

" I’ll try it,” the man replied with alacrity; 
“but it’s dangerous. I may be discovered—” 

"Do your best; all that wo are working 
for depends upon my knowing this.” 

Jerry was leaving the room, when lie was 
called back. 

“ You know tho closet at tho right, in the 
first of those rooms?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Find if it Is locked. Como back as quick 
ns you can; time is worth everything now.” 

Jerry left the room, and Oliver Maverick 
sat down in a large easy-chalr. “ I ought to 
be strong now, stronger than ever before,” 
he said. “But I am not; this terrible ex¬ 
citement weakens me; my nerves are all 
gone.” He held out his hand, and his 
daughter saw that it shook to and fro without 
his own volition. 

“lam strong, father; I am ready for our 
work. Tell me what I am to do, and you 
will find that I have the strength of will and 
nerve to try it.” 

“ My brave Laura!” he said, looking up ad¬ 
miringly into her firm-set face, and noting 
the spirit tiiat lurked in her eye. “ My own 
girl, I know you will not shrink I It will be 
hazardous and difficult—” 

“ But it is to give us back onr own,” sire 
interrupted, nor father drew her face down 
to him and kissed her; and with his weak, 
trembling hand clasped in her strong one, 
they waited for Jerry’s return. Ho soon 
came. 

“ It was risky,” he said, “ and Ma’am Roes- 
sello almost caught me at it; not quite. I 
listened at tho first door till I thought there 
was no one inside, and tlion sneaked in. 
Nobody was there: it was dark, too. I made 
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for the closet first; tlio door was locked, but 
the key was in it. Here it is. I’d baldly 
taken it out, when I beard some one at the 
door I bad just come through. I bad just 
time to unlock the closed door, open it, jump 
iu, and close it, when Ma’am Roessclle camo 
through with a lamp and her square black 
box. I can tell you what she keeps In that 
box: pen, ink and paper. I held the closet 
door just a crack open, and I saw through 
into the next room as she passed ill. Then) 
was a table in tlio middle of the floor, with a 
large lamp lighted; old mother Wadhams 
was nodding back in her rocking-chair, and 
tlio uevvy, Mr. Rail—Snail—hang tho 
name—” 

“ No matter. Go on.” 

“ The nevvy sat by tho table, reading a 
book. Ma’am Itoesselle went right through 
into the sick room, and shut tho door behind 
her.” 

“Was tho door left open between tho 
closet-room and the other ?” 

“ At first; but Mr. Wliat's-liis-naine got up 
and shut it.” 

Oliver Maverick took a pencil from his 
pocket and dashed off a few words on a scrap 
of paper. “ I hope to redeem that within a 
week,” he said, pushing it toward Jerry. 
“You need watch no more for us to-night; 
you have done your part. It is all with us 
now. I will see you in tho morning.” 

Tlio man took tlio hint, and retired. By 
the light of tho stationary lamp in tho hall 
he examined the contents of the paper, and 
read it as follows: 

Due to Jerry Small One Thousand Dollars. 

Oliver Maverick. 

Shutting the door after him, Maverick re¬ 
turned to his seat. 

“ A few words, Laura,” he said, “ ns quick 
as I can speak them. We must discover what 
is happening now in the sick room below us. 
The information that Jerry lias just given 
makes it certain that wo can discover it, by 
boldness and promptness. I am not able, in 
my present condition, to dare so much; my 
miserable nerves fail me when X most need 
them; I am all a-tremblo, and I should surely 
be discovered. Detection would defeat us at 
once and forever. If—” 

“ I am ready and willing,” Laura interrupt¬ 
ed. “ Only tell mo quick what your plan is.” 

“ Listen! This house is older than the Rev¬ 
olution; that is, the main part, which we aro 
now iu. It was built well back iu the coloni¬ 


al days of New York, when this region was 
not free from savage marauders, and when 
there was much trouble with the French. It 
was built to be used as a fortress, as well as a 
dwelling, if there should be need of it; and 
the inside of it was arranged iu a peculiar 
manner. Many things about it I think Ezra 
Maverick never knew; Augustus never im- 
agined what I am about to tell you. I 
learned it from an old soldier of the Revolu¬ 
tion who used to hang about here. lie was 
coaxing tne for a little money to buy tobacco, 
and .promised to tell me something that ho 
thought nobody knew but himself. He began 
by saying that once during the war, when a 
British general had his headquarters here, the 
deliberations of a council of war were over¬ 
heard by one of the servants: and he thought 
tho information then obtained, which was 
transmitted to General Washington, enabled 
him to take Stony Point. When I tell yon that 
this council of w ar was held in tho very 
room in which Augustus Maverick now lies, 
you will see what the importance of this 
story is to us. The old fellow let mo into 
the secret; and I have reason to think that 
it is a secret with me. Certainly, there is no 
one hero now to suspect the existence of this 
means of discovery. 

“ It lies through the closet, of which Jerry 
brought us the key. Tho three rooms of 
that suite were built to correspond ex¬ 
actly, excepting as to the closets, which iu 
the other two aro on the opposite side. The 
outside walls of these rooms are on tho same 
line, and you will find the closet let into tho 
west wall, northwest corner of the first room. 
Do you perfectly understand it?” 

“ Perfectly,” tho compressed lips were 
opened to say. 

“ You must find it in tho dark.” 

“ I can. Go on.” 

“ If everything remains as Jerry left it, 
yon will have no trouble—unless you should 
be discovered in entering or leaving the closet. 
The sides of the closet are panelled; feel for 
the centre of the lower panel, at the corner 
nearest tho left of the door, and by pushing 
steadily with both hands it will open in like 
a door, making a pluce latge enough for you 
to gel through by stooping down to it. The 
panel docs,not work with springs; it has hinges 
out of sight, hut Shins tight into its case. 
Swing it olear hack anil it will not shut again 
of itself; but lest it should, you had better 
put something in the aperture. Once through 
it, you will find yourself iu a passage of tho 
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uniform height of the rooms, throe feet wide, 
nml extending hack their whole length. Go 
back far enough, and you will be next to the 
sick room, and able to overhear every word 
spoken there. I hardly dare hope you can 
see; the furniture may be arranged so ns to 
prevent, by covering one or two very narrow 
cracks where a little strip of plastering had 
fallen off between the lath. Or the room 
may have been replastered and repapered. 
In cither event, I think you can discover all 
we wish to know.” 

Lam a Maverick quietly removed her slip¬ 
pers, and pinned back tlio skirts of her dress 
so that they could not rustle on the carpets. 
Without waiting to exchange another word 
with her father, she left the room. She lis¬ 
tened at the head of the stairs; there was 
not a sound, except the very faint noise of a 
door shut in the basement. Swiftly descend¬ 
ing the stairs, she flew to the hall-lamp and 
extinguished it with her breath; and on the 
instant she heard the door of the suite open, 
and die voice of Mrs. Itoesselle say, “ Ilow 
could the wind blow out that lamp?” 

She heard the rustle of her dress as sho 
came toward it; but the hall was now so 
dark that nothing whatever could be seen in 
it. Crouching close to the wall upon one side, 
Laura waited until the housekeeper had well 
passed heron her search for some suspected 
open door or window, and then crept noise¬ 
lessly to the door from which Mrs. Itoesselle 
had emerged. The door was partially open, 
and the room dark; that leading into tlio 
second room was close shut. Laura swiftly 
crossed the floor in the direction of the closet; 
and as she did so, a sickly thrill shot through 
her nerves. She had forgotten the key. 

Had Jerry locked it, or left it locked? 
With loud beating heart sho felt for the latch 
and softly lifted it; the door opened without 
noise at her pull. Fortune was favoring her 
nobly. Site hurried into the closet and closed 
the door; and sinking to the floor to rest an 
instant from the effects of her excitement, 
she heard the opening and closing of doors 
outside, and the sweep of a dress. Mrs. 
lioesselle was returning. 

The girl’s heart still throbbed painfully 
with the revulsion of feeling caused by lior 
two narrow escapes from discovery, and sho 


wished to rest where sho was, and gather 
strength; but time pressed, and every flying 
moment might be weighted with the fate of 
Maverick. The lawyer had now been in tho 
houso not less than fifteen minutes; she had 
not one minute to lose. 

Feeling about with her hands, in the dark¬ 
ness of the closet, she found that a pile of 
rags and rubbish, evidently the accumulation 
of some years, covered the floor at the left 
hand corner, and concealed the panel. 
Choking with tho dust which rose as she 
moved them aside, and restraining a fit of 
coughing only by tho most painful effort, her 
hands came in contact with the panel. It 
moved in readily at her push; time had 
warped the wood, so that it fitted loosely. 
She passed through the aperture with little 
difficulty, securing the panel behind her by 
shutting a fragment of loose cloth into its 
Insertion. Kising to her feet, she found her¬ 
self unrestricted in room, and in a pure air, 
which she eagerly inhaled. 

A murmur, a faint sound of human voices, 
deadened by the intervening partition, came 
to her car. She list cued intently, but she could 
make out no words. But very quickly her 
attention was drawn away from these sounds 
by tiie sight of a thin, feeble glimmer of light 
that played upon the rough boards of tho 
passage in front of her, to the right. It was 
so faint and flitting as she watched it, some¬ 
times ceasing entirely for an instant, that site 
began to fear that it was an illusion; and she 
stepped softly toward it, feeling along tho 
sides with both hands, bating her breath ns 
she approached it. She was not deceived; it 
was light, blessed light, sent into that secret 
place, she thought, to guide her to tlio dis¬ 
covery she wished. Moving a little further, 
it fell across her hand as she held it up; and 
she now perceived that it came through a 
minute fissure in the partition just above her 
head. Sho dared not feel for supports for 
her hands, to help raise herself till her eyes 
were on its level; but leaning carefully 
against the partition, sho rose on her tiptoes, 
and painfully maintained herself in that po¬ 
sition, while she applied l*er eyes to the 
crack. With an exulting heart-bound she was 
in the sick room, with those who then occu¬ 
pied it. 
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